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CAROLS AND SONGS OF CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE. 


“Now gladdeth every living creature, 
With Sliss and comfortable gladness, 
The heaven’s King is clad in our nature, 
Us from the death with ransom to redress ; 
.The lamp of joy, that chases all darkness, 
Ascended is to be the worldes light.’* 


THR song of the Nativity was first sung by choirs of angels— 
Gloria in excelsis Deot—a strain far too grand and high not 
to have reached, in some measure, the duller ears of mortals, 
despite their muddy vesture. 

Poets, painters, musicians, each after his kind, must needs 
feel the thrill of “the blythe story, the tidings of so great 
felicity.”” Raphael, Milton, Handel, and many another lesser 
spirit, have sought to give expression of the universal song, 
which gathers and grows in volume as the ages advance. 

It is not with these, however, that the Christmas carol 
is properly concerned, but with far humbler lays. 

Such, indeed, are the pastoral song, “ From lone mountain- 
side,’’ the sweet hymns to the Virgin-mother, the welcome 
song to Yule, and not to be less than human, “ Here we come 
a-wassailing,” and, best of all, the hearty greeting of “‘ God 
rest you merry, gentlemen.” The most part of these are 
genuine carols, and very old ones. The oldest is, perhaps, 
the famous carol known as the “ Prose de l’fne,” or “ Prosa 
de Asino;” which dates from the twelfth century, when it 
was sung at the Festum Asinorum, a popular celebration of 
the Feast of the Circumcision,t held at Beauvais and Sens, 
two little towns about fifty miles north and south (respectively) 
of Paris. The custom was for a maiden, bearing a child in 
her arms, and riding a richly caparisoned ass, in commemor- 
ation of the Flight into Egypt, to advance, all in brave show, 
through the chief streets of the town, a motley crowd follow- 
ing, die ing these ancient words, given in a curious patois 
of Latin and French :— 

“ Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimus, 
Sarcinis aptissimus 
Hez, sire Asnes, hez. 
* W. Dunbar, 1460-1530. 


+ The Vulgate reads, “Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax 
hominibus bone voluntatis ” (St. Luke ii., 14), 

t New Year's Day. Celebrated from the eleventh century, and in- 
cluded in our Liturgy as a feast-day in 1550. 
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“* Hez, sire Asnes, car chantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez, 
Et de Pavoine 4 plantez 
Hez, sire Asnes, hez.” 
The procession then took its way to the venerable cathedral, 
amid the ringing of bells and the acclamations of the populace. 
All that survives these quaint observances is the carol itself 
—a beautiful little melody, and perhaps the very oldest 
known in association with Christmas festivities. 

Speaking generally, the nationality of the music of our 
carols is impossible to trace. As the Rev. T. Helmore has 
pointed out, they belong exclusively to no one portion of 
the Western Church, though one carol might be more popular 
here and another there. Many of the early carols ‘were sung 
in Latin, and some in a vernacular translation. Others, 
again, as in the example above-given, employed more than 
one language. 

The custom of carol singing became very general in the 
fifteenth century, and though the musical records are some- 
what scanty, what is handed down is of considerable interest. 
Several kinds of carols may be distinguished. Thus there 
is the serious anthem, the out-door song, and the lullaby. 
Other varieties are merely developments of these. 

In the British Museum there are several curious MS. 
collections of carols. For example, at No. 5666 of Additional 
MSS., there is a duodecimo of the fifteenth century contain- 
ing six remarkably quaint but melodious specimens, roughly 
noted, it is true, and giving only a single voice-part un 
and not always complete. Ritson, to whom the MS. once 
belonged, printed three of the pieces in his “ Ancient Songs ” 
(1790), and remarked of the MS. that it was “ written partly, 
at least, in the times of Richard IT. and Henry IV., and 
contains perhaps the oldest specimens of vulgar music that 
can be produced.”’§ 

Another rare collection of carols is grouped together in 
Additional MSS. 5665, no fewer than thirty being contained 
therein. Some of these have been printed by Ritson and 
Sandys. The words offer a serious difficulty to a modern 
editor; and as to the music, much courage would be 
necessary on the part of both printer and editor, though 
the task would be certainly a not wasted effort.- Here is 
a brief quotation from the old quarto referred to :— 

‘“* Jhesu, of a Mayde thow woldest be borne, 
To save man kynde that was forlorne, 
And all for our synnes. 
Miserere nobis. 


§ Ritson thus dates the MS, as of the fourteenth century. 
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Tn a cratche * was that chylde layde, 
Bothe oxe and asse with hym playde 
With joye and blisse. 
Miserere is.” 
~ Some of the titles of the carols in this rare MS. read 
quaintly enough nowadays; for example, “Man, be joy- 
fulle”’ (No. 9b), “‘ Make us meri this new ” (No. 10b), 
* Proface, welcome, wellecome” (No. .36b), or. the piece 
inning “ Blessed mote thou be swete Jhesus ” (No. 49b). 

It would be interesting to know if in any of the private 
collections that extremely rare book of carols, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1521, is still to be foun Of this 
early collection, which contained the famous “ Boar’s-head 
Carol,”+ Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, and Warton, in 
his “ History of Poetry,” both speak of having only met 
with a fragment. A collection of still earlier date—namely, 
from the fifteenth century—may be quoted in the MS. roll 
possessed by Trinity College, Cambridge. There are thirteen 
pieces here, including the well-known song of “ Agincourt.” 
The complete set is now published under the able editorship 
of Mr. Fuller Maitland.t other fine carol from this valuable 
roll is that beginning, “ + tidings bringest thou, messenger, 
of Christe’s birth this jolly day?” It may be added that 
the whole set is conjectured with much probability to be 
the work of John Dunstable.§ 

A very interesting composition, by John Marbeck, for 
three voices unaccompanied, is printed in Hawkins’ “ History 
of Music ” (Bk. X.). This is a more extended piece than an 
ordinary carol, being, in fact, no fess than an anthem. It 
commences, “A Virgine and Mother, a Queene celestial, as 
this daye maketh exemplificacion.” In the year 1544 it 
appears that Marbeck narrowly escaped being burned as a 
heretic ; as it is, he is included in Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.” 

Another fine old Christmas piece is that entitled ‘ From 
Heavenly Maid: A Carowle for Christmas Day,” and is 
to be found in Byrd’s “Songs of sundry natures, some 
of gravity, and others of mirth, fit for all companies and 
voyces. Lately made and composed into Musicke of 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 parts, and published for the delight of all such as take 
pleasure in the exercise of that art.” There is also a“ Quire ” 
(or Chorus) which may be sung in connection with the carol ; 
but this, being in four parts, is in the nature of a separate 
carol.|| The volume of songs and choruses bears the date 
1589. Sandys quotes another of Byrd’s carols, from the 
Psalms and Sonnets, which commences, ‘“ My sweet little 
baby, what meanest thou to cry?” No less interesting, 
but very much more popular, is the old carol, “‘ Remember, 
O thou man,” which was first printed in Ravenscroft’s “‘ Melis- 
mata ” (1611), unfortunately rarely quoted correctly. Men- 
tion may also be made of “ A glee at Christmas,” published 
in Playford’s ‘“‘ Select Ayres and Dialogues to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Basse-Viol” (1669). The music of this 
little piece is by Henry Lawes, several of whose settings of 
Herrick’s Christmas verses were performed at the Court of 
Charles I. 

It is impossible to speak in detail of the nine centuries of 
carols which are still extant, and, to confess the truth, not 
much of their history now remains. Sandys made a good 
literary compilation in his “ Christmas Carols ”’ (1833), but 
the eighteen musical specimens attached are of the poorest 
description. 

Of the popular hymns of the Christmas season brief mention 
may be made of a few. “ Adeste Fideles” has often been 
supposed to be of Portuguese origin, but is in reality the 





* Cradle. ; 

+ This carol is printed in Augener’s edition, No, 8986b. 

t “‘English Carols of the Fifteenth Century” (Leadenhall Press). 

§ John Dunstable, composer and mathematician, died in 1458, 

{| Nor does it appear in conjunction with the song, in the printed copies. 
€ The four following carols are exceptions: ‘‘A Virgin most Pure”; 


* The First Nowell” ; “‘God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen”; “‘ To-morrow 
Shall be My Dancing Day.” 








work of John Reading. The error originated with the Duke 
of Leeds, who, when a director of the Ancient Concerts, in 
1785, heard the hymn iormed for the first time at the 

ese Ambassador’s Chapel, and supposing it to be a 
part of the Portuguese service, introduced it as such at the 
Ancient Concerts under the title of the “‘ Portuguese Hymn.” 
John Reading, it should be added, is also known to fame as 
the composer of ‘‘ Dulce domum.”** 

Though not of the same merit, a formidable rival in popu- 
larity to the last-named hymn is undoubtedly our old friend 
“ Coristians, awake.”tt This famous Christmas hymn was 
set to music by Dr. John Wainwright, who was appointed 
organist of the Collegiate Church of Manchester in 1767, 
an office which he held for one year only, as he died in 1768, 
and was buried at Stockport. In 1766 Wainwright had 
issued his ‘‘ Collection of Psalm-tunes, anthems, hymns, and 
chants, for 1, 2, 3, and 4 voices,” which contains the above 
carol, Byrom, the author of the words, was also a Manchester 
man, having been born at Kersall, in 1691. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Society in 1723, and half a century 
later, and ten years after his decease, two volumes of his 
miscellaneous poems were issued in the town of his birth. 

In an article like the present, little more can be done than 
to mention some of the most interesting of the songs of the 
season.{{ The “ twelve days,” starting from Christmas, lent 
themselves to every manner of amusement ; and from Shake- 
speare’s time to our own there has been no lack of enthusiasm 
to support so obvious an opportunity of merrymaking. 

Carols are merely the outward expression of an inner joy 
which has been felt and sincerely portrayed by generations, to 
whom the Nativity has appealed with very real poetic force. I 
may conclude in the words of Thomas Warmstry, ‘“‘ Chrismasse 
Kariles, if they be such as are fit for the time, and are of 
holy and sober composures, and used with Christian sobriety 
and piety, they are not unlawful, and may be profitable, if 
they be sung with grace in the heart.’’§§ 

EpmonpstounE Duncan, 








IN DEFENCE OF THE VIRTUOSO. 


In certain of our moods the amazing virtuoso exhibitions to 
which we are accustomed in London concert rooms seem the 
veriest shallow display. In a fit of the spleen we then ex- 
claim against virtuoso pianists, virtuoso violinists, and vir- 
tuoso vocalists ; for nothing wears so ill as virtuosity. Yet, 
if we do but face the matter with philosophic breadth of mind, 
we must know that the love of marvellous execution is a very 
human love. In worshipping Kubelik the public is following 
its natural bent. It is not a special public of violinists ; it 
is not a public that really has much idea of the great difficulties 
so easily overcome: none but a violinist can really appreciate 
that technical triumph to the full. So that we must allow 
that technical display has some real effect of its own. I have 
seen whole audiences go frantic over some wonderful display 
given by a violinist or pianist ; I have seen tears in the eyes 
of many when a Patti or a Melba executes a roulade with that 
amazing evenness and purity of voice which each of these 
great singers possesses. We often read that these displays of 
technical ability should be compared with tricks of legerde- 
main. That, I think, is a comparison which is very mislead- 
ing. No doubt it is true that anything done supremely well 
arouses an emotion of admiration. The cricket public will 





** John Reading died in 1692 at Winchester, where he was cathedral 
organist. 


++ Charles Wesley's fiue hymn “ Hark the Herald-Angels sing,’’ which 
is known to everyonein connection with Mendelssolin’s music to Vaterland 
in deinen Gauen, may also be noted in this connection. 

tt Perhaps I ought also to have mentioned the Rev. T. Helmore's 
“Carols,” a collection of twelve pieces drawn from “ Pie Cantiones,” 
1583, and containing a curions version of ‘ Resonet in Laudibus” (for 
which see also Augener’s edition, No. 89860), where it is given in a 
paraphrase, ‘‘ Now, O Zion gladly raise.” 

§§ The words quoted are from “‘ The Vindication of the Solemnity of the 
Nativity of Christ,” 1648. 
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shout itself hoarse when an almost parva catch re been 

roved quite ible ; a particularly nimble piece o pessing 
YS footbell a pee intense enthusiasm ; the sleight of han 
of a skilful conjurer will command breathless attention ; the 
nonchalant dexterity with which a score of plates is kept 
spinning will excite a theatreful of people. To a certain 
degree the possession of exceptional technique in the perform- 
ance of music appeals to and arouses the same kind of apprecia- 
tion, and that is why great technical players never perform 
without applause. But it is only a part of virtuosity ; it is, 
indeed, the physical aspect of the matter. We have no right 
to belittle this physical side of musical virtuosity; pre- 
eminence in it means more than many of us are inclined to 
admit ; it means not only natural aptitude, but the possession 
of many qualities of mind and intellect and character which, 
if devoted to any other branch of human affairs, would a 
fame and profit. Because the achievement of exception: 
technique means so much, executants themselves view it with 
a respect which the amateur cannot share; moreover, the 
executant feels that the technique which he has worked so 
hard to attain does not result in amazing physical skilfulness 
only. In his heart of heart he knows that there is real beauty 
and emotion in his performances ; a Patti or a Melba has, I 
can imagine, a clear feeling that there is something spiritual 
in her accomplishment. 

That this is so was accepted at one time without any ques- 
tion. The old appreciation of the bel canto was no mere dry 
appreciation of the ease with which vocal gymnastics were 
performed. On the contrary, it was an appreciation of abso- 
lute beauty of voice and execution. You will see the same 
effect produced on an audience in these days, even though 
writers on musical esthetics have long ago banned what they 
are pleased to call the senseless ornaments and embellish- 
ments of the old vocal writing. They were not senseless in 
themselves ; no more senseless or unnatural than the trills and 
roulades and shakes of a blackbird or thrush, and a great deal 
more beautiful. In some cases, even, the old vocal flourishes 
had a curious kind of appropriateness. Indeed, the human 
being, when prompted to spontaneous song, generally does 
indulge in fioritura, as an expression of his joy or vague high 
spirits ; but you will find that when he sings in that way he 
does not, as a rule, employ words. It is unpremeditated 
music-making, but expresses very clearly what he is feeling. 
This natural tendency of man has found its art expression in 
a good deal of what we now call virtuoso music. Take a 
cadenza of a concerto, as an example. As part of the work 
itself it is ridiculous, mad, and thoroughly inartistic. It was 
meant solely for the display of the instrument, and is one 
result of the tyranny of the virtuoso over composition. Yet 
many of these cadenzas have a curious beauty of their own, 
and, provided they have not been written by the violinist or 
pianist for purely egotistical reasons, they have something of 
the p Coma of unpremeditated music-making. And it is 
the same with old-fashioned arias. As an example, I would 
mention Mozart’s “ L’Amero,” from “ Tl ré pastore.”” There 
is a long, and, at first blush, singularly foolish, cadenza, another 
result of the tyranny of the virtuoso over composition ; but 
does that outburst of wordless song, formal as it may be to 
modern ears, so very little interpret the joy of the lover ? 
That the cadenza does not come naturally in a speech from 
one human being to another is true enough, and with our re- 
formed ideas of music-drama we should not tolerate it in the 
work of a living man. Yet that does not prove the cadenza 
is an inappropriate expression of joy. And so with the 
famous mad scene of “ Lucia.” In some ways, of course, it is 
ridiculous, for people do not sing set cadenzas when they are 
mad, and the whole thing has become a regular tour de force 
for prime donne. But I know of nothing which so well repre- 
sents in absolute music a mind unhinged by excessive emo- 
tion. Another good example of the use of fioritura to express 
insanity is in Thomas’s “ Hamlet.” The mistake we moderns 
make in judging old vocal music is that we do not understand 
that the composers aimed at more than the singing of the words. 
In fact, these were merely a text for the fullest expression of 





which music was then capable. No considerations of dramatic 
propriety held the composer’s hand. He was bent on extract- 
ing as much music as he could from the emotional contents of 
each verse. The actual words did not matter. They became 
the merest pegs on which the emotional expression in music 
of the poem could be hung. It is true that ually this kind 
of vocal writing became merely a vehicle for display. Com- 
pare, for instance, the natural use of it by Mozart in his “ Don 
Giovanni” and “ Die Zauberfléte” with Verdi’s travesty in “La 
Traviata”! But that does not alter the fact that what we 
now consider as senseless vocal embellishment was once 
= and actually was, a natural expression of emotion. 

e are given so much to esthetic logic-chopping that we 
are apt to forget that music has an independent emotional life 
of its own, hardly to be described in words at all; and we are 
also apt to assume that human singing is nonsense unless the 
music is fitted to words. That deference to the word is, come 
paratively speaking, of recent growth, and even now, in our 
vocal contrapuntal music, we write for many voices with an 
antique disregard of the words. Their spirit is caught up, but 
they themselves are buried beneath the musical complexity. 
To return to the independent, or rather absolute, emotional 
life of music, I would point out that though it is impossible to 
describe in language the meaning of, say, an adagio by Bach, 
it nevertheless has a very definite meaning to each of us, and 
that meaning does not radically differ, ae we wilfully dis- 
tort it by some intellectual association or other. Or, again, 
take a nocturne of Chopin or‘his great ¢ minor ballade—what 
indescribable poetry there is in the music without theaid of any 
word-programme! Yet in almost all of Chopin’s works there is 
comiliea of the pianoforte virtuoso ; many of his studies, in- 
deed, are among the most poetical things he wrote. In no 
pianoforte music, certainly not in Beethoven’s sonatas, do 
you entirely get away from the effect of virtuoso music; in 
violin music it is the same—what is Bach’s Chaconne, after all, 
but essentially a display piece ? I know of very little piano- 
forte music which does not show that the needs of the virtuoso 
had much to do with its composition ; perhaps César Franck 
is almost the only composer who has ignored the virtuoso 
origin of instrumental playing. As for the violin, there is 
practically no music that is free from virtuosity. Yet, with 
curious inconsistency, we are irritated with the public and with 
the players themselves because they admire that type of com- 
position in which the virtuoso or rhapsodical element is in a 
crude and unsolved state. We affect to think that the public 
is swayed by mere amazement at digital dexterity, and we 
entirely leave out of count the rha ical and emotional ele- 
ment which is the motive force of much of that absurd virtuoso 
music. In the higher forms of art music that element has 
become solved, and the expression of the rhapsodist’s per- 
sonality, which is at the bottom of all virtuoso music, is not 
the chief aim ; but because virtuoso music, pure and simple, 
is so entirely modelled on the idea of a free rhapsody, which, 
apparently unpremeditated, leads to the triumph of the player 
over incredible difficulties, the public is carried away on the 
emotional trend of that rhapsody as much as by dazzling tech- 
nical feats. And just as there is an independent emotional 
life in an adagio of Bach’s which we cannot describe in words, 
so is there in much of the virtuoso music which musicians, 
often rightly enough, condemn as shoddy. 

Epwarp A. Bauenan. 








THE VALUE OF WORK. 


Tue following remarks are of such a nature as will, it is hoped, 
appeal to all students of music who read them, i tive 
of the specific branch or branches of the art to which their 
attention and energies are being directed. 

To anyone who has considered the matter it must seem 
more than ordinarily strange that year after year passes by 
without any British pianoforte player taking up a command- 
ing position in the musical world. If we take London, for 
example, what do we find? Foreign artists practically 
hold the field, and the metropolis is mainly dependent upon 
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non-resident talent. That this state of affairs obtains is to 
be regretted, yet is difficult of explanation. “’Tis true, 
tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” But the question natur- 
ally arises, What are our musical colleges doing ?. Bearing 
in mind the hundreds of students annually passing through 
these institutions, there surely must be some reasons to 
account for the absence of native players in the very front 
rank. Is it-owing to the standard norm of excellence having 
been raised all round, thus making it increasingly difficult 
for any one icular artist to shine? Or is it that in this 
country is king that indispensable higher executant 
ability and artistic temperament ?.as has been suggested on 
more than one occasion by Continental and other critics. 
On the other hand, are all our methods of teaching reared 
on a sound basis? Such inquiries as these are not easily 
tackled, opening up a wide field for discussion. A little 
cogitation on these and kindred topics, however, reveals 
our true position, speedily disenchanting us upon numerous 
points in regard to which many at present are either com- 
placently ignorant or supinely acquiescent. 

It must sorrowfully be confessed that many music students 
do not give the requisite attention to study that they should. 
Foreign academies produce far better players than ours, man 
for man. Why? One reason is: the bulk of work done 
consists of technical studies and the writings of the great 
masters taught methodically. How do many of the super- 
ficial (? lazy). methods adopted here fare in comparison ? 
It is a pleasure to chronicle, in passing, an a sign, 
viz. the increased attention now being given to the study 
of our teaching methods. 

The age in which we live undoubtedly has to partly answer 
for the state of affairs to which attention has been drawn. 
Comforts are easily—too easily—obtained, the result being 
that difficulties are indolently shirked by the employment 
of questionable methods. The real value of work is greatly 
under-estimated. Nevertheless, “art is long and time is 
fleeting,” and it behoves all aspiring students to “ press 
thorow, naught daunting ” them and to embrace with avidity 
every opportunity that comes within their reach, for if ever 
the race was for the “swift of foot” it is to-day. As some 
writer has well put it, “‘ Every success in life is the expression 
of a man’s ability to recognise and lay hold of opportunity.” 

A lesson as to the value of work may be learned from the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan’s career. Ever an indefatigable and 
painstaking worker, he at all times sought to do his very best, 
nee might be the nature or importance of the work in 
hand. 

“Genius means transcendent capacity of taking trouble,” 
said Carlyle, and the well-known aphorism has a deal of 
truth embodied in it which may not be disregarded even by 
those richly endowed, in confirmation of which ample proof 
is constantly being afforded. An applicable saying of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte occurs to me at this point. Said that fero- 
ciously energetic giant, “ There is no genius like the genius 
of labour ; there is no labour like that which comes to energy, 
system, perseverance.” ‘The greater the genius,” wrote the 
late beloved Ridley Prentice, “the greater the need of 
discipline and study that the highest ible results 
may be obtained.” The late W. T. t, the most 
famous organist of.our time, furnishes a typical example of 
oe perseverance. A certain musician, said to be J. 
L. Hatton, after listening to Best play for over an hour on 
one occasion, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Confound it, I wish the fellow 
would make a mistake!” But we do not wonder so much 

- when we learn that such was Best’s industry as a youth that 
he used to devote ten hours a day to practising. Liszt, that 
“* prince of pianists,” “‘ emperor of the keyboard,” for many 
years practised not less than ten hours a day. Louis Spohr, 
the famous violinist and composer, was of a very strong con- 
stitution, and frequently practised ten hours a day also. Ot 
the moderns, Paderewski is said to have often practised 
fifteen out of the twenty-four hours. On the other hand, 
Eugene D’Albert has asserted that his maximum daily prac- 
tice is two hours. Emil Sauer practises four hours per diem, 





and sapiently says, “It is not how long you practise that 
isimportant, but how.”” Method and mind-concentration are, 
of course, vitally important matters. Then there are other 
factors that have to be taken into account to meet the exigen- 
cies of individual cases—health, temperament, opportunities. 
At the same time, what is stated above recalls what has 
been accomplished by men in the front rank, and it may be 
iterated and reiterated that the only royal road to success is by 
hard work. ‘I have met,” writes Mr. C. Fred. Kenyon, one 
well qualified to speak authoritatively, ‘‘ many famous men in 
my time, and have noticed one characteristic in all of them 
that has struck me with particular force. They have one 
and all had the faces of men who have passed through some 
t mental strain, a kind of furnace of affliction that has 
urned up the joy and energy of youth and left only dis- 
illusion and sorrow. That is not a manner of speaking : 
it is the literal truth. A man does not become famous by 
sitting in an armchair; he has to fight, not only with the 
world, but with himself. He has to transform his brain into 
sounds, or words, or pictures, and no creative genius has ever 
been able to do that without infinite labour and patience.” 
As Emerson finely has it, “ See only that thou workest, and 
thou canst not escape thy reward.” Yes, depend upon it, 
success is bound to attend the efforts of diligent students who 
earnestly seek it. Deferred it may be, but sooner or later 
it will come. Meanwhile, if the prize is to be ours, we must 
work hard and consistently. Let us ever remember the two 
following apophthegms of Goethe, “the man of widest ac- 
quirement in modern times”: ‘‘ He who does not consider 
himself great is much greater than he believes himself to 

be”; “ All art must be preceded by handicraft.” 
K. StanLEY JONES. | 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE 
ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
By Ernest Newman. 
{Concluded from page 206. 


II. 
Ir Mr. Spencer’s theory is ssthetically and psychologic. 
ally inconceivable, he is hardly happier in the pseudo- 
historical evidence by which he seeks to support it. His 
notion seems to be that all ancient music, and the Oriental 
and savage music of the present day, represent the art at 
the second or recitative stage of development—a kind of 
half-way house between excited tl and full-blown 
song. us the Chinese and Hindoos “ seem never to have 
advanced” beyond recitative. “The dance-chants of 
savage tribes are very monotonous, and in virtue of their 
monotony are more nearly allied to ordinary speech than 
are the songs of civilized races ”—which is yy a quite 
illegitimate comparison. Again, “hence it follows that 
the primitive (Greek) recitative was simpler than our 
modern recitative, and as such, much less remote from 
common speech than our own singing is.” These typical 
quotations will serve to show how blandly Mr. Spencer 
assumes the very thing he has to prove. The dance-chants 
of savages are not as highly organized as our European 
songs; but does this indicate that there is not the same 
psychological difference between the song and the speech of 
the savage as there is between the song and the speech of 
the European? How Mr, Spencer can imagine, again, that 
Oriental music as a whole, and particularly that of China 
and India, has for the most part remained stationary at 
recitative, is a a te me, in face of the mass of evi- 
dence that may be had from any history of music or any 
collection of travels. There is, indeed, in much Oriental 
music, that dubiety of scale (according to our notions) 
which has misled unwary travellers into the belief that 
the native singing cannot be real music, because it is so 
different from ours. But nothing can be better established 
than the fact that melodies pure and simple, tunes written 
and sung merely to express that pensée musicale to which 
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I have already referred, are common among the music of 
all Oriental nations. Mr. Spencer’s statement “that the 
music of Eastern races is not only without harmony, but 
has more the character of recitative than of melody, and 
that the chant of the Early Greek poet was a recitative 
with accompaniment in unison on his four-strin lyre,” 
is a fair sample of the uncritical way in which he hag as- 
sumed anything that would be likely to bear out his theory. 
His confusion of two or three distinct things by dubbing 
them all “recitative” is one of the main sources of his 
errors on this question. As for his attempt to limit har- 
monic music to modern Europe, I will only say, with 
Naumann, that wherever we have, as in the old ian 
paintings, a representation of a concert with many instru- 
ments of various shapes and sizes, it is incredible that the 
eager should have been playing the same note. 

e result, of course, could not have been harmony in our 
ress yan of the word, for this is to a large extent de- 
pendent upon theory for its development; but it was con- 
ceivably one of the roots from which harmony could grow. 
And as Mr. pe wrens admitted that his theory contained no 
explanation of harmony, that theory is obviously weakened 
by any fact indicating that the desire for harmony is 
innate in the human breast, like the love of tones, se- 
=, of tones, and relations between tones. We must 

ismiss from our minds all the misleading connotations of 
the term “harmony,” as we must with the term “ recita- 
tive”; and when we do this there is ample evidence to 
show that the harmonic sense—the joy in hearing two tones 
sounded together—is as innate as the melodic sense. The 
mere rine of the harp-strings during singing is not 
what we would call harmony; but if it does not point to a 
rudimentary feeling that tones in combination are more 
— than single tones, it is difficult to say what it 

oes indicate. Everywhere, in truth, we come down to 
the really fundamental fact, that there is even in primitive 
man a real musical sense, independent of speech in origin, 
and, as far as we can see, much earlier than speech in the 
order of time, for man certainly expressed his feelings in 

ure sound long before he had learned to agree with his 
ellows to attach certain meanings to certain stereotyped 
sounds. 

The music of savage tribes is, however, the last strong- 
hold of Mr, Spencer; and if his theory fails to find proper 
support in that quarter, it can hardly resist all the weight 
of evidence that may be brought against it from others. 
Here, he says, he has Sir Hubert Parry on his side, “ who 
adopts the view I have here re-explained and defended,” 
and who “ has in his chapter on Folk-music exemplified the 
early stages of musical evolution, up from the howling 
chants of savages—Australians, Caribs, Polynesian canni- 
bals, etc.—to the rude melodies of our own ancestors. I 
do not see how any unbiassed reader, after examining the 
evidence placed by him in its natural order, can refuse 
assent to the conclusion drawn.” Well,the final refutation 
of Mr. Spencer can be had out of the mouth of Sir Hubert 
Parry himeelf. What Sir Hubert’s own theory of the 
origin of music may be I do not know; but certainl 
neither the facts nor the arguments he has adduced in his 
“ Art of Music” give any colour to the theory that music 
first arose as a modification of the attributes of emotional 
speech. Let us examine Sir Hubert Kong be evidence. 

We begin at the beginning with the descending chro- 
matic howl of the Carib which he quotes on page 49 of his 
book—the “ howling chant” to which Mr. Spencer refers ; 
and if, as the philosopher will have it, this represents 
“the early stages of musical evolution,” his case has gone 
by the boards at once. There could be no more conclusive 
testimony to the fact that music has its origin not in 
speech, but in the venting of mere vague emotion in mere 
vague sound; for where Mr. Spencer sees the previous 
influence of speech in this how] of the Carib 1 cannot 
imagine. He might as well suppose that speech antedates 
the howl of a dog or the roar of a lion. On what grounds 
does he find support for his theory here? Simply that a 
how! of this kind, like the song of the Omaha Indians, is 





distinguished by-indefiniteness of intervals! “Now this,” 
he says, “is just one of the traits to be expected if vocal 
music is developed out of emotional speech; since the 
intervals of 6 , also, are indefinite.” Was there ever 
a@ more palpable non sequitur? Because A has one of the 
characteristics of B, therefore A must have grown out of 
B! Here is a complete justification of my previous remark 
that Mr. Spencer has converted a mere likeness into a 
cause. The real reason for music exhibiting some of the 
traits of speech is that oo expression of allied 
orders of feeling, and both fi g voice through the same 
muscular apparatus, music and speech ey help 
having a great many features in common. astonish- 
ing thing is not that speech and song vary conversely in 
the way Mr. Spencer has enlarged upon; the astonishment 
would be justifiable if the variation between them were 
inverse. But we really require something more than a 
demonstration that the intonations of music, being effected 
by the same physical —. point to very much the same 
P 


mental and physical phenomena ag the intonations of 
speech, in order to convince us that music had its origin 
in 8 h 


‘ake now the further examples given by Sir Hubert 
Parry, and discover in them, if you can, any evidence that 
does not go to show that they are born directly of a primi- 
tive musical faculty, without any sign of the previous 
intervention of speech. Written over them all, indeed, is 
conclusive proof that when primitive man sings, or even 
croons to himself, he is unconsciously guided by a rudi- 
mentary musical sense. Savages contrive, says Sir Hubert, 
“little fragmentary figures of two or three notes, which 
they reiterate incessantly over and over — Some- 
times a single figure suffices. When they are clever enough 
to devise two they alternate them, but (naturally) with- 
out much sense or orderliness,” and he shows, later on, 
how even among savages there is a continuous growth in 
this primitive sense of design. Now all this is in accord- 
ance with the theory of the origin of music already ad- 
vanced in this essay ; and these phenomena of savage music 
will easily account for all the most complex modern de- 
velopments of the art, which Mr. Spencer admits his thevry 
will not account for. Savage man, merely use he is a 
physical organism, expresses himself in sound. Again, 
merely because he is a bs ysical and psychical organism, he 
takes pleasure in sounds, in successions of sounds, and in 
the co-relations of sounds; and, to complete the list of the 
elements necessary to constitute all the music that has 
ever been written in the world, Sir Hubert Parry shows 
that, even in the savage whose rude attempt at song is 
little more than a howl, there is a rudiment sense of 
form, of balance, of design. ‘“ When little fragments of 
melody become stereotyped,” says Sir Hubert, “as they do 
in every savage community sufficiently advanced to per- 
ceive and remember, attempts are ie to alternate and 
contrast them in some way; and the excitement of sym- 
pathy with an expressive cry is merged in a crudely artistic 
pleasure derived from the contemplation of something of 
the nature of a pattern.” Is there any support for the 
speech-theory here? Is it not, indeed, an interloper pure 
and simple, obscuring a trail that is perfectly clear and 
open if left alone? 

The one fact upon which Mr. Spencer always seems to 
rely is that the intervals of speech and the intervals of the 
most primitive chant are both indefinite. Even here, 
however, Sir Hubert Parry’s book is unpropitious to him, 
for Sir Hubert insists on the obvious fact that indefinite- 
ness of intervals in early music is entirely a matter of lack 
of instruments by which to fix the various notes of a scale. 
To pass from an indefinite how] to a definite series of notes, 
when an instrument has been invented that guides the 
voice and fixes its tones, may be the work of a day. Where- 
in then comes the function of speech and recitative, which 
are supposed to coe | the intermediate stages of evolu- 
tion between the howl and the song—for I suppose Mr. 
Spencer will hardly contend that man learned to speak 
before he learned to howl? And at what stage appears this 
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elementary feeling for musical design which the savage 
exhibits? Can this be conceived to grow out of the habit 
of speech? If not, if it is independent of speech, if it is 
something that concerns itself with pure sound alone, what 
was it doing in all the 
but had not yet made himself a language? “The crudest 
-efforts of savages,” says Sir Hubert Parry, “throw light 
upon the true nature of musical design, and upon the 
manner in which human beings endeavoured to grapple 
with it.” Again, “the savage state indicates a taste tor 
design, but an incapacity for making the designs consist- 
ent and logical; in the lowest intelligent stage, the capa- 
pos Grd disposing short contrasting Keune in an orderly 
and intelligent way is shown.” -Once more, can speech be 
logically conceived as playing the leading part in this 
a” but continuous drama of evolution? 

inally, in Sir Hubert Parry’s own pages Mr. Spencer 
could have found evidence of yet another element of pure 
musical enjoyment in the savage mind, none other than an 
incipient desire for harmony. Speaking of the rise of har- 
mony in the Middle Ages, and of the curious device of mak- 
ing two wholly different tunes go together by the process 
of “easing off the corners and adapting the points where 
the cacophony was too intolerable to be endured,” Sir 
Hubert shows the existence of this same practice among 
savages. “Several savage and semi-civilized races adopt 
the practice, as, for instance, the Bushmen at the lower 
end of the human scale, and the Javese, Siamese, Burmese, 
and Moors about the middle. In these cases the process 
usually consists of simultaneously singing or playing short 
and simple musical figures, such as savages habitually re- 
iterate, with the addition in some cases of a long sort of 
indefinite wailing tune which goes on independently of all 
the rest of the performance. The Javese carry such de- 
vices to extremes, producing a kind of reckless, incoherent 
instrumental counterpoint, very much like a number of 
people playing various tunes at once, with just sufficient 
feeling for some definite central principle to accommodate 
the jarring elements. The practice of combining tunes 
seems to have become universal quite suddenly, and it led 
very quickly to fresh developments. And it is worth 
noting that one of these developments was precisely the 
same in principle as that adopted by the bushmen and the 
Javese and other semi-savage experimenters in such 
things; which was to accompany the main combination of 
two melodies by a short musical figure which could be in- 
cessantly reiterated as an accompaniment.” Phenomena 
like these undermine the crude and hasty inference that 
Orientals and vay ae have no notion of harmony; they 
prove that, as low down in the human scale as our investi- 
gations will carry us, man tries to make harmony because 
it pleases his musical sense. 

So that, to sum up, we can dismiss speech altogether 
from our hypothesis of the origin of music, seeing that, 
while no man can represent to us either the psychological 
or historical processes by which music has grown or could 
grow ont of speech, we find innate in the human organism 
every element out of which music can grow, independently 
of speech—the delight in tone, the delight in successions 
of tones, the delight in combinations of tones, the delight 
in rhythm, the delight in desi Even Mr. Spencer him- 
self, in the chapter on “ Developed Music” in his “ Facts 
and Comments,” sees that these elements are sufficient to 
account for certain kinds of music, though his total analy- 
sis, particularly in the distinction between merely sym- 
metrical music and poetical music, is esthetically incom- 
plete and @ priort. To Mr. Spencer’s oft-reiterated ques- 
tion, “If my theory does not explain the origin of music, 
how else can its genesis be explained?” we may reply that 
his theory really explains nothing; it only asserts. It 
points to certain resemblances between speech and song, 
and then dogmatically lays it down, without an atom of 
proof, that the one has arisen from the other. Per contra, 
an analysis of primitive music shows us that in the rudest 
savage we have, in embryo, every element that goes to 
make the most complicated music of modern times, some 


ages when man was making sounds, ' 





of these elements, indeed, appearing in animals. If we are 
to believe that these in themselves could not develop into 
music, we must have a reason why ; and if we are to believe 
that an imitation of the accents of speech was necessary 
before primitive man could express what he felt in mere 
indefinite sound, we must have not only some proof that it 
ever occurred, but some demonstration of how the process 
is possible ; for to me, at least, it is psychologically incon- 
ceivable. When Mr. Spencer says that “song enemies 
from s h,” he is, I contend, merely using a verbal 
formula that conveys nothing representable to us; it is of 
the family of those “ pseud-ideas” upon which he himself 
has poured the vials of his scorn in “ First Principles.” 
Ernest NEWMAN. 








‘THE MESSIAH.” 


For some time past Professor Prout has been engaged on 
a new edition of Handel’s at oratorio, full and vocal 
scores of which have recently been published by Messrs. 
Novello. Of editions since 1768—the date of the first pub- 
lished score of the work—there have been many; more- 
over, although the autograph in Buckingham Palace—or 
the facsimile of it—and the Dublin score, formerly in the 

ion of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley and now in the Tenbury 
ibrar » have been consulted’ by various authorities, the 
Dublin Professor has found many errors in the various 
published editions. Already in “ Comfort ye” two quavers, 
clearly a’s, had always been printed as B’s. Of actual wrong 
notes there were, indeed, no fewer than 87. Then Handel’s 
marks for forte and piano had been disregarded ; also his 
coro at the end of “ Why do the nations,” indicating that 
the chorus “Let us break” was to follow immediately 
without the usual da capo. To restore Handel’s text 
was a special aim of the new edition, and this has been 
done with religious precision. In preparing the full 
score, the Professor desired to provide one which would 
be of practical use to choral societies. There was a time 
when purists objected to anything not in Handel’s 
score. ‘Their cry was, “‘ Let us have ‘The Messiah’ as the 
composer wrote it.” That race of impossible persons has, 
we believe, ceased to exist; facts are stubborn things, and 
the autograph score, representing only a sketch, as it were, 
of the composer’s intentions, required completing. To 
reproduce the work exactly as performed under Handel’s 
direction is impossible; and even if it were, owing to the 
changes which have taken place in the composition of the 
orchestra, and in the quality of tone of some of the instru- 
ments themselves, it would scarcely be acceptable to 
modern ears. Professor Prout has largely followed Mozart, 
striking out what appeared to him un-Handelian in the 
filling-out parts, but he has written a special organ 
part, the instrument which, with Handel, played so im- 
portant a réle in the choruses, but one which Mozart 
had to leave out of consideration, seeing that there 
was none in the hall in which his version of ‘The Messiah ” 
was given. Professor Prout had, of course, to replace 
another instrument, the harpsichord, on which in Handel’s 
day the solos were accompanied. Practically that instru- 
ment is obsolete; he therefore has written out parts and 
assigned them to wood-wind, sometimes with addition of 
horns, and thus he has obtained a colour contrast to the 
organ used in the choruses, 

A performance of the work, in accordance with this new 
score, was given under Professor Prout’s direction at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening, November 12th, at 
the annual concert of the Royal Society of Musicians. There 
was @ choir of about a hundred against an orchestra of sixty- 
five, representing approximately the balance between singers 
and instrumentalists in Handel’s time; the choir, also, 
following old custom, was placed in front of the orchestra. 
The performance was one of very great interest, and the 
bright and excellent choral singing deserves special praise. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirby 
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Lunn, and Messrs. Lloyd Chandos and Bantock Pierpoint. 
The recitativo secco was played on the pianoforte by Dr. 
Cummings. Mr. Fountain Meen officiated at the organ. 
There was a large and most appreciative audience. 








RICHARD STRAUSS’ ‘* FEUERSNOT”’ IN 
BERLIN. 


“ Fevgrsnot’’ was produced in Berlin under the com- 
poser’s direction on October 28th with marked success, 
some of the critics going so far as to label it his best work. 
Of that it is, of course, too early to judge, but there is no 
doubt that it shows Strauss in a new light. It has many 
qualities absent from some of his other works, or perhaps 
it is fairer to say that it proves his ability to deal with sub- 
jects demanding gifts he was not believed to possess, and 
most of the merits of his other works are there too. The 
freshness and vivacity with which he depicts the lighter 
scenes, the true popular feeling—in the best sense—which 
it breathes, is a more or less new thing with Strauss, who 
has usually expressed rather the feelings of the elect. And 
not many of his warmest admirers can have expected such 
a power as he shows here of dealing with choral masses. 
Such solid choral climaxes have never occurred in an opera 
having in it elements of humour—not even in ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.” And there is ex i boldness in Strauss’ 
method of characterizing, so to speak, the separate groups 
of his choruses, which arrests attention no ay the 
unerring mastery with which the parts are combined. But 
in acquiring these new qualities Strauss has not neglected 
his old skill in creating orchestral atmosphere and devising 
orchestral effects; and above all, as even the most adverse 
critics admit, the melodic invention of ‘“‘ Feuersnot ” is more 
—— than that in some, at least, of his orchestral 
works. 

The libretto by Herr Ernst von Wolzogen is bold and 
unconventional to a striking degree. A description of the 
plot would make it seem to be singularly undramatic, nor 
does it read like a good opera text; but it is so well con- 
structed, and the story moves so briskly, and there is, in 
spite of all symbolism and allegory and the wealth of topical 
allusion, so much human interest in it, that it is really ex- 
cellent. 

The plot is founded on an old Dutch legend, which the 
author has ingeniously combined with the folklore of Mid- 
summer Eve. We are taken to Munich “in der fabelhaften 
Unzeit” (in the legendary no time) at Midsummer Eve, 
when children beg for wood for their bonfires, which, as 
ethnologists tell us, are symbolical of the irresistible flame 
of passion. They rouse from his abstract studies a strange 
knight, Kunrad der Ebner, who dwells in a house formerly 
belonging to Master Reichardt, whom the citizens had ban- 
ished. ‘Kunrad, be it understood, typifies the author and 
composer, and Reichardt is Wagner.) He had forgotten 
what day it was, but when he learns, he bids the children 
take all they can find and put it on to the fire. He catches 
sight of the burgomaster’s daughter Diemut, and becomes 
enamoured of her and snatches a kiss. She determines to 
punish him, and pretending that she will nt him an 
interview, bids him get into a wood basket, which she pro- 
mises to draw up to her window. But she leaves him hang- 
ing, and calls the whole town to jeer at him. He summons 
his familiar spirits to extinguish all the flames and lights 
in the town and to help him up to Diemut’s balcony, from 
which, in the dark, he addresses a tremendous sermon to 
the citizens, and tells them that light can only come again 
when the maiden loves him. His words convert Diemut, 
who admits him through her window. And after a while 
there is a glimmer of light in her room, and suddenly all 
the lights burn again. It may be added that in the Dutch 
eats the girl is brought out into the market place, and 
the lights are lit by actual contact with her. 

In the earlier scenes the music is full of gaiety and 





sprightly melody—some Strauss’ own, some traditional. 
But the treatment is always elaborately polyphonic, yet so 
skilful that it seems to be the essence of lightness. And 
there are some moments of admirable orchestral humour 
in the characterization of the various types of civic stupidity. 
The worst obscurantist of all is accompanied in the orc 

by a theme which reappears when the lights actually go 
out. When Kunrad first appears a more serious spirit 
comes over the music, which is worked up to a powerful 
climax at the point where he snatches the kiss. In the 
subsequent love duet a fine broad theme, characteristic of 
Kunrad, is very prominent, together with a playful per- 
version of the theme which represents Diemut’s indig- 
nation (afterwards changed into a passionate love song), 
designed to show that she is fooling him. And there are 
also some deliciously dainty passages sung by three wy 
Diemut’s friends, who are watching the pair unseen. en 
Kunrad has extinguished the lights there is a chorus of 
remarkably graphic power, ending in an outburst of wrath, 
which is followed by an equally striking song while the 
crowd are waiting for the result of K ’s wooing. After 
this comes the orchestral intermezzo, which has been heard 
in London. On the concert platform one can admire its 
gorgeous wealth of orchestral colour and the complexity of 
its polyphonic texture, but on the stage its dramatic signifi- 
cance is its chief merit. 

There can be no doubt of the power of “ Feuersnot ” to 
enchain the attention of the public, or of the unequalled 
orchestral skill which it displays in every page. But its 
chief virtue is its great originality. Though details_may 
remind one of something else, the total effect — owing 
to the constant interchange of grave and gay, of passion and 
cynicism—is one of entire newness. 

The Berlin performance was excellent, especially on the 
part of the orchestra and chorus, both of which had tasks of 
unexampled difficulty. . But the soloists were excellent tco, 
especially Fraulein Destinn and Herr Berger in the two 
chief parts. A, Kauiscn. 








THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Tue Norwich Festival, which was the twenty-seventh, was 
held on October 21st last and the three following days. 
Apart from its importance as an East Anglian social function, 
it derived its chief interest from the number of works by 
native composers which had been specially written for the 
festival and were conducted: by their authors. It was some- 
what unfortunate, but in consideration of local circumstances 
possibly inevitable, that all of these should have been intro- 
duced at evening concerts. 

The first evening was devoted to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
** Golden Legend ” and “In Memoriam ” overture, and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s “‘ Ode to Music,” which was a quasi-novelty. 
The mornings were taken up by Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,”’ 
Verdi’s “‘ Requiem,” and Gounod’s “‘ Redemption,” so that 
there was a good solid background of very familiar music. 

On the whole, the performances of {these well-known 
works were exceedingly creditable to Mr. Randegger and 
the forces under his command. We must not expect in 
Norfolk a chorus that can sing with the elemental ene 
of Yorkshire, or the tender expression of the West; but the 
Norfolk chorus did some excellent work in the course of 
the week. The best performance of the week on the part 
of all concerned was undoubtedly that of Verdi’s ““ Requiem,” 
of which the truly Italian spirit—so truly devotional in 
spite of its sensuousness—was admirably reproduced. It is 
impossible to go into any details in regard to the individual 
performances of the artists. It is enough to say that the 
list of soloists included Madame Albani, Madame Blatvelt, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Margaret Macintyre, Madame 
Clara Butt, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss Ada Crossley, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. William Green, Mr. Andrew Black, 
and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. The services of Madame 
Albani were, of course, invaluable; but unfortunately Miss 
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Macintyre—whose appearance had been looked forward to 
with special interest—was, owing either to nervousness or 
indisposition, unable to do herself full justice. Madame 
Blauvelt, perhaps, gained the greatest al success of 
the festival. It should be added that the band numbered 
81 and the chorus 268, that Dr. Bunnett—whose connection 
with the Norwich Festival dates from the time when he 
was a choir-boy and appeared together with Jenny Lind— 
was the organist, that Dr. A. H. Mann, of Cambridge, had 
trained the chorus, and that Mr. G. H. Betjemann was the 
leader of the band. ‘ 

The new works produced had best be discussed in the 
order of their occurrence on the programme. 

At the first concert on the Tuesday evening (October 21st), 
Sir Hubert Parry’s “‘ Ode to Music ” bsthryan | its first public 
performance, though it had been heard first when the con- 
cert hall of the Royal College of Music was opened last year, 
and see this year, when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the college. The text is by Mr. Arthur C. Benson, 
and the ode is set for a quintet of soloists, orchestra, and 
chorus, the latter playing by far the most prominent part. 
It is exceedingly characteristic of the composer’s dignity 
and mastery of massive effect, but whether it will rank 
very high among his works may be doubted, though it cer- 
tainly has a distinct power of appealing to an audience. 
Sir Hubert Parry was, of course, most cordially greeted 
when he appeared to conduct, also after the performance. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 22nd, there were no 
fewer than three new works ; and, unfortunately, the longest 
and most important of them was so placed in the programme 
that it did not begin until 10 o’clock, by which time we had 
already listened to over two hours’ solid music—an arrange- 
ment obviously unfair to composers, performers, and hearers 
alike. The first new work on the programme was the con- 
cert overture ‘“ Youth,” by Mr. Arthur Hervey, the well- 
known musical writer, who also conducted. The overture 
amply confirmed the very high opinion of the recent rapid 
development of his gifts which his two recent works, pro- 
duced at the Cardiff Festival, had created. Mr. Hervey’s 
aim in this overture is to represent the ‘“‘ enthusiasm, ex- 
uberance of spirit, and martial ardour” of youth, rather 
than its more melancholy aspect, with which many com- 
posers—apparently suffering acutely from the maladie du 
si?cle—have made us sufficiently familiar. The composer’s 
genial personality finds very happy expression in its well- 
marked, well-contrasted, and agreeable themes, and the 
overture is worked out with great skill and a passion for 
lucidity which is usually regarded as characteristic, of the 
best French art. Indeed, it is more closely akin to Saint- 
Saéns than to any other living composer. The exceedingly 
brilliant and spirited performance, under the conductorship 
of the composer, had no little to do with its emphatic success. 
To judge by the number of recalls awarded to the composer, 
“Youth” was the greatest success of the festival. That 
Mr. Hervey has a very marked natural gift for conducting 
is obvious, and he more than satisfied the members of the 
orchestra, who are always the severest critics of conductors. 

On the same evening we heard Dr. Cowen’s “ Coronation 


March,” which has already been described here, and which was | 


very successful. This was followed by the same composer’s 
“Coronation Ode,” which had been intended for perform- 
ance at the Coronation State Concert. As that, however, 
did not take place, this was its first performance. The text, 
by Sir Lewis Mossis of Penbryn, is just what one would 
expect the text of an official poem to be. It is an excellent 
object-lesson in the possibilities of bathos; and it is not 
even rhythmically blameless. In this respect, the line 
“°Tis a triumphant day,” with the accent on the second 
syllable, is not its worst offence. Dr. Cowen, on the other 
hand, has written a work of considerable strength and 
originality, which is certain to rank among the best of the 
vast mass of music called forth by the events of this year. 
Thee picturesquely imaginative chorus, “Crown him the 
seventh of his kingly name,” is its most striking number. 








This, also conducted by the composer, met with great 
success. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted his new Suite for orchestra, 
“London Day by Day,” as already remarked, at 10 o’clock ; 
but in spite of this adverse circumstance, it won emphatic 
success. It is in four movements, which are named as 
follows :—(1) “‘ Under the Clock ” (humoresque) ; (2) “‘ Merry 
Mayfair” (valse); (3) “Song of Thanksgiving ” (June Ist, 
1902); (4) “Hampstead Heath.” There is no necessity 
to dwell at any. length on the somewhat obvious comparison 
between “London Day by Day” and Dr. Elgar’s “ Cock- 
ayne,” especially as the difference of treatment is so 
conspicuous. The main feature of difference is that 
whereas in this realism, in the other idealism is the 
dominant but naturally not the only factor. The first 
and last movements are full of realistic reproductions 
—one might also say portraits—of London life, and are 
admirable both in their humour and their extraordinary 
skill in the handling of the orchestra. The slight impression 
of over elaboration which was felt in one or two places may 
have been due to the fact that the players were undoubtedly 
fatigued before they began to attack the work. The 
meditative third movement is in complete contrast to the 
rest. Its long-drawn melodies, instinct with the loftiest 
and sincerest feeling, raise it to a very high level of beauty. 
One may look forward with keen interest to its perform- 
ance by a band with a more powerful body of strings. 

The first novelty at Thursday evening’s concert was the 
Irish Rhapsody, No. 1, in p minor, by Sir C. Villiers Stanford, 
also conducted by the composer. It is founded on two 
Trish tunes, the first of which—a battle song—is known as 
‘*Leatherbags Donnell,” the other being a very touching 
lament known as “ Emer’s Farewell to Cuchulin.” The 
composer has made the most of the possibilities of contrast 
afforded by these two subjects, and has throughout pre- 
served a very distinct national atmosphere, without the 
monotony which often results from these experiments. 
The whole is admirably well-balanced and concise. 

Of Professor Horatio Parker’s ‘Star Song,” for solo 
quartet, chorus, and orchestra, it is impossible to speak 
very favourably. The extraordinarily bombastic text 
of Mr. Bernard Carpenter does not offer a composer 
many opportunities; but, if set to music at all, it should 
have been set in a much more modern spirit than that 
of Mr. Parker’s; for, in spite of several harmonic and 
orchestral effects which bear the outward semblance of 
modernity, Professor Parker’s whole outlook on art is 
apparently that of the ’sixties. 

Mr. Herbert Bedford has set the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet ” as a duet for contralto and baritone, 
and it was admirably sung by Madame Clara Butt and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford. Mr. Bedford’s music shows a keen 
sense of beauty, and in spite of some Wagnerian touches he 
has a distinctly original power of creating an orchestral 
atmosphere, and this work is distinctly the best he has 
uitherto done. 

Friday evening’s concert began with Mr. Alberto Ran- 
degger, junior’s, dramatic cantata, “‘ Werther’s Shadow,” 
which has already had some success as an opera. The 
subject is, briefly, an interview between Charlotte and the 
ghost of Werther on the Christmas Eve after his death. 
Though at present very much under the influence of the 
composers of the young Italian school, Mr. Randegger, 
who is still a very young man, showed himself even of 
a very distinct and full-blooded vein of dramatic originality. 
His music, though not always beautiful, is at any rate never 
feeble or meaningless. The singing of Madame Albani and 
Mr. Ben Davies aroused marked enthusiasm. 

Mr. Edward German conducted his “ Rhapsody on March 
Themes,” a revised version of a work produced some five 
years ago. It is exceedingly brilliant and attractive, but 
somewhat lacking in the quality which the Germans call 
Innerlichkeit. Indeed, there would seem to be an essential 
contradiction between the formal rigidity of a march tune 
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and the emotional freedom of a rhapsody which the composer 
has not been quite able to reconcile. 

The t one feels at the rare appearances of Mr. 
Frederick Cliffe’s music will be increased by his Scena, ‘“‘ The 
Triumph of Alcestis,” which was sung by Madame Clara 
Butt. Mr. Cliffe displays a very marked dramatic power, 
and illustrates the varying phases of the episode with great 
insight and power, and the whole leaves an impression of 
great dignity. The text by Mr. Claude Aveling is far above 
the average of such things, though marred by a somewhat 
unnecessary affection for ghastly imagery—a feature not 
without its effect on Mr. Cliffe’s music. ; 

Mr. Landon Ronald’s cycle of songs, “Summer Time,” 
also conducted by the composer, is not an absolute novelty ; 
but this was the composer’s first appearance at a festival, 
and it deserves record by reason of the delightful singing of 
Mr. Ben Davies and the excellent performance which the 
composer secured. 

The total impression left by all these works by native 
composers was distinctly encouraging for the future. The 
absence of a national school of composition in a strict sense 
may have its disadvantages, but probably in no other country 
could one have heard so many works by native composers 
without a certain feeling of monotony which was quite 
absent here. ALFRED KALISCH. 








THE CONCERT SEASON IN PARIS. 


Tue first Colonne Concert of the season, on Sunday, October 
19th, although not exceedingly satisfactory as to the orchestral 
performances, was still interesting for the production of some 
works new to the Parisian public. The absence of the custom- 
ary brilliancy and ensemble of the orchestra on this occasion 
may be referred, however, to a reorganization of it, many 
changes for the better having taken place, especially among 
the wind instruments. No doubt the amalgamation of the 
new elements with the old ones will very soon restore the 
ancient reputation of this deservedly renowned orchestra. 

The most important instrumental number of the programme 
was the Symphony in co minor of Brahms, already known 
and highly appreciated in Paris. The reason of this repro- 
duction results from the fact that M. Colonne proposes to 
give the four symphonies of the same composer during the 
present season. No. 1 is undoubtedly a magisterial work, 
written in a correct, close, and perhaps too severe style, to 
which the more explicit last movement makes a happy and 
brilliant exception. How amazing is the fertility and versa- 
tility of Johannes Brahms! Both a classicist and a roman- 
ticist, he led music back into its proper path by showing 
that a phenomenal sense of form and a mastery of polyphony 
are not incompatible with progress, with the faculty of utter- 
ing new things in a new way. A painful contrast to the 
music of the Teutonic master was the following number, the 
work of a young French composer, M. Charles Koechlin, 
belonging to the so-called new school, It is a scéne for tenor 
and baritone, entitled “ La fin de homme,” an anti-lyrical 
subject, taken from the “ Poémes barbares”’ of Leconte de 
Lisle. An “ Introduction,” sung jby a narrator, baritone 
(M. Ballard), a ‘“ Supplication,” sung by Adam, a tenor 
(M. Cossira), and a “ Conclusion,” sung by the narrator, are 
the three parts of this composition bearing the vague title of 
a scéne lyrique. The choice of such a poem, heterogeneal to 
any musical setting, at once shows the inexperience of the 
young musician, who on writing down some notes and chords 
has imagined that he was composing an interesting work. 
The whole of it sounds like speech without sense and con- 
nection, although M. Koechlin has endeavoured to establish 
unity through the easy modern invention of the so-called 
leit-motive. M. Colonne might have spared us this useless 
example of the modern musical republic, and certainly the 
abstinence of the audience from every mark of approval 
must have convinced him of his error. 

The first hearing of “ King Edward VII.’s Coronation 
March,” by Saint-Saéns, written in & flat, like those in Meyer- 





beer’s “‘ Prophéte,” Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” and Wagner’s 
March for the King of Bavaria, was listened to with re- 
ligious attention. This sparkling work, containing as prin- 
cipal theme a chorale built on an Old English air, and scored 
in a masterly way, aroused great enthusiasm. It would be 
superfluous to insist upon the skill of the celebrated com- 
poser in producing the effects of noble and. classical grandeur 
required by such special compositions. 

The next number introduced M. Cossira singing the air 
“Sources délicieuses”” from Gounod’s “ Polyeucte” and 
the air of Adolar from the second act of Weber’s “ Euryanthe.” 
Both airs, although well sung, produced but a tolerable effect, 
resulting from the not impressive quality of M. Cossira’s 
voice. As far as I remember this artist at the Opéra Comique 
some years ago, he was admired as a good singer and an 
excellent actor, but his voice was always deficient in the 
peculiar charm which creates a genuine impression upon the 
audience. Of course, on the stage, the acting, the scenery, 
the costume, and the dramatic situation make up for phonetic 
imperfections. Not so is the case in the concert room. 
Here the voice must be of pure and sympathetic quality, 
and the singer has to exhibit an impeccable method. There 
is nothing to help the vowel deficiencies, and only the 
accurate declamation of the poem, as well as the zsthetical 
interpretation of the composer’s ideas, can awaken the 
sentiment.of the audience. Mdlles. Playfair and Chemet, both 
premiers prix of the Paris Conservatoire, elicited deserved 
enthusiasm in playing splendidly Bach’s admirable Concerto 
for two violins. The genuine success of these two charming. 
young artists proves once more the traditional superiority of 
the instrumental instruction provided at this first-rate 
musical institution. The well-known overture to Racine’s 
*“* Phédre,” by Massenet, was the last but not the least inter- 
esting number of the copious programme, and greatly 
applauded. 

The Lamoureux Society having repeated its first pro- 
gramme on Sunday, October 26th, I was enabled to hear 
“L’Or du Rhin” of R. Wagner. M. Camille Chevillard, 
who, after the death of his step-father, M. Lamoureux, 
undertook the arduous task of continuing the well-accredited 
concerts, is undoubtedly a very good musician, animated by 
the best artistic spirit; but his capacity is not at the height 
of his responsibility. _M. Lamoureux having been a decided 
Wagnerian, M. Chevillard wants to follow in the same path. 
Unfortunately, he lacks the deep knowledge, the experience, 
and the admirable energy of his predecessor requisite for his 
difficult undertaking. In consequence of all that, the Con- 
certs Lamoureux are losing from season to season their 
prestige. 

“L’Or du Rhin,” requiring five female and seven male 
singers, is one of the most difficult works to be well performed. 
Half German and: half French, the singers engaged by M. 
Chevillard were nearly all unfitted for their respective parts. 
Not being accustomed to sing together, and not having 
sufficiently rehearsed, every single artist seemed preoccupied 
in making himself prominent. Consequently, the indis- 
pensable uniformity of style and inspiration failed, and the 
glorious work did not produce the desired effect, resulting 
from a combined artistic effort. Even the orchestra, under 
M. Chevillard’s direction, was not always to the point, 
lacking the homogeneity and steadiness of a well-disciplined 
bod 


y. 

The “Nouvelle Société Philarmonique de Paris,” in- 
augurated last year, gave its first evening concert this season 
on November 4th. Let us say at once that it was a real 
success. The celebrated “Quartet Rosé” from Vienna, 


com of Messrs. Arnold Rosé, Albert Bachrich, Anton 
Rusika, and Friedrich Buxbaum, played in excellent style 
works by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It was a real 
delight to hear once more this simple, grand music, of such 
inexhaustible beauty, composed of melodious inspirations 
expressed with infinite variety. A young Scotch singer, 
Mr. MacInnes, endowed with a small but agreeable tenor 
voice, scored a brilliant success, singing some Brahms Lieder 
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with artistic finish, He was also warmly applauded on 
delivering two very original Scotch popular songs, well 
harmonized by Mr. C. A. Lidgey, who played the accom- 
paniments. The next concert of the same society will take 
place November 11th, introducing to the Parisian public the 
famous “ Quartet Heermann,” from Frankfort, including 
Messrs. Hugo Heermann, F. Bassermann, Naret-Koning, and 
Hugo Becker. They wiil perform Beethoven’s quartet in csharp 
minor. Mr. Becker will play the sonata for violoncello and 
piano by Haydn with the distinguished pianist Mdlle. Thérése 
Chaigneau, from the well-known “ Trio Chaigneau.” The 
last number of the programme will be the quintet in F minor 
of Brahms, in which Mr. Von Waefelghem will take part. 
Signor Baldelli will contribute some classic songs by Scarlatti, 
Caldora, Cimarosa, etc. This successful new philharmonic 
society deserves every encouragement, its aim being to 
reveal to the present generation the calm and sublime beauties 
of the classic works nowadays nearly forgotten and generally 
unknown. 

By the way, Mr. Gailhard, without more ado, presented 
the two pupils of the Conservatoire of whom I spoke in my 
letter of October Ist. On Friday, October 17th, in “Don 
Giovanni,” Mdlle. Féart was entrusted with the imposing part 
of Donna Anna, and Mdlle. Demongeat with the not less 
difficult one of Donna Elvira. The first of these young 
singers is endowed with a very good soprano, but her voice 
is not at all of a dramatic, but rather of a lyric, character. 
Therefore, although not devoid of natural talent, she is not 
fit for the important part of Donna Anna. She shows, 
however, some natural intuition for the histrionic requirements 
of this part. Mdlle. Demongeat, as Donna Elvira, was unsatis- 
factory. She is rather handsome ; her voice is a weak soprano 
of short compass, and she is not remarkable either as a 
singer or as an actress. It is to be regretted, for the sake of 
art, that such experiments are repeatedly made on the very 
first stage of the world, and in such important réles as Mozart’s 
masterpiece. They are as detrimental to the reputation of 
the Grand Opéra as disrespectful towards the memory of 
the immortal composer, and they can also prove fatal to the 
future career of the inexperienced and deceived beginners. 

8S. Marcuest. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THERE is a time for everything, and Christmas, of course, 
is the special time for carols and merry songs, two of which 
are here presented to our readers from Mr. Edmondstoune 
Duncan’s “Carols and Songs of Christmastide ” (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 4662, net 2s.). The one “ ’Tis Christmas now ” 
is a setting of an air by Henry Lawes, the composer of whom 
Milton wrote : 
“To after age thou shalt be writ the man 

That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue.” 
The air in question is particularly smooth, and of that straight- 
forward, diatonic character which one associates with British 
melody. The editor has added a pleasing accompaniment. 

The song entitled “ By the Gaily Circling Glass” is by 
Dr. Arne, whe, to say nothing of “ Rule, Britannia.” by 
which he immortalized himself, has written many songs of 
singular charm and refinement. This drinking-song, as 
befits the words, is lively, and it must often have been sung 
by the merry gentlemen of the time of the second and third 
Georges, when Arne flourished. 








Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
ditions. 


Bin ‘diction de Dieu dans la solitude. Harmonies poétiques 
et réligieuses, No. 3, pour piano par Franz Liszt. Re- 
vised, phrased, and the fingering supplemented by 
O. Tuimer. (Edition No. 5002 ; price, net 1s.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

Liszt wrote pianoforte pieces almost exclusively to show 





off his powers as a virtuoso, such as the operatic fantasias ; 
at other times he wrote as a tone-poet. Ramanan, his bio- 
grapher, in speaking of his life in Paris just before the re- 
volution of 1830, says, ‘‘ The books which covered his table 
were religious, corresponding to his spiritualstate.” Religious 
subjects, indeed, much occupied his mind at that period, 
and Lamartine’s ‘“ Harmonies” made a particularly deep 
impression on him, and the rest of the title of that work 
well befits the piece under‘notice. It requires most delicate 
handling, in which the editor’s excellent fingering and phras- 
ing will be found of great assistance. 


Compositions for the Pianoforte by F. Epwarp Bacue. 
Newly revised and fingered by Constance BacuE. 
Souvenirs d’Italie, Op. 19, Book 1: Toujours gat, 
Madeleine, Bon Matin. (Edition No. 60234; net, Is. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Ir sometimes seems as if music were specially designed for 

the depicting of sad moods. This comes, no doubt, from 

the serious character of much of the music of Bach, Handel, 

Beethoven, and Brahms, and from that of modern opera 

generally. Of the three short pieces under notice the first 

is particularly bright and merry. Lively rhythm and light- 
hearted melody never cease; towards the close, indeed, 
there is increase of animation. The second, an andanie, 
opens after a brief introduction with a charming melody, 
which is developed with skill and good effect. The third is 


a bluette of the daintiest kind. All three pieces are refined in 
character, and showy without pandering to vulgar taste. 


5 Morceaux de Piano par Srerin Estvorr, Op. 18; 
Nos. 1 and 2, Berceuse and Papillon. London: Augener 
& Co. 
CHOPIN, in his “‘ Berceuse,” likewise Schumann in his, assigns 
the cradle movement to the left hand, whereas the composer 
of the piece under notice places it underneath the melody 
to be played by the right hand, though the very bass chords 
themselves have something of a swinging motion. The 
refined melody sounds like a gentle croon. From beginning 
to end the music is quiet; there are, indeed, pianissimos, 
while in one place the use of the soft pedal is indicated. The 
piece is short, not difficult, and effectively written for the 
instrument. The second, of course, if its name is to count 
for anything, ought to be light and fluttery. The music 
forms a kind of delicate moto perpetuo. Just at the end a 
long, sustained chord seems to suggest that the winged 
insect has settled on a flower, but the final dolcissimo arpeggio 
chord shows that it is once again on the wing. The piece 
is clever and taking. 


Idylle, Morceau de Salon pour Violon et Piano, par EmiLe 

Savuret, Op. 50, No. 5. London: Augener & Co. 
Tuts piece opens with a symphony of eight bars. The first 
four contain a pleasing theme, while the fifth, taking up 
the strain of the previous bar and modulating by enharmonic 
means, renders the entry of the theme by the violin particularly 
fresh. The latter, with its ebb and flow and its rhythmic 
variety, keeps interest from flagging. Until near the close 
the principal key is maintained, allusions to closely related 
keys being only of a passing kind ; and these deftly managed, 
prevent any feeling of monotony. Just before the coda the 
composer begins to wander away from the principal key, 
but he soon returns by means of a plagal cadence. The 
coda itself is quiet and very attractive. 


Two Studics, Staccato and Legato, for the pianoforte, by 
Swan Hennessy. New Edition, revised by the 
Composer, with fingering by Miss Carrie TOWNSHEND. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE first is a study on repeated staccato notes, with change 

of finger, alternately for left and for right hand, but fresh 

pleasing melody enables the listener to forget the technical 
aim of the piece, and the performer, when he has mastered 
the difficulty, to enjoy the music, The key is n flat, and the 
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tempo molto vivace. The second is in co minor. In the 
Opening section octave melody-bearing chords, some of them 
difficult for small hands, have to be played legato, the left 
hand moving in arpeggios. There is a middle section in 
the major key of the submediant with smooth expressive 
melody and quiet underlying semiquaver arpeggios also for 
the right hand, and steadily moving quaver notes for the 
left. The opening section is then repeated. Both studies 
may be heartily commended. 


Tarantella for the Pianoforte, by Percy Prrr. London: 
Augener & Co. 

ANYONE who is acquainted with this composer’s music may 
feel pretty sure before he even looks at this Tarantella, that 
in addition to the lively rhythm suggested by the title, 
which creates a certain physical pleasure, there is sure to 
be something for the mind as well as for the fingers. Of 
commonplace Tarantellas there is no lack ; but here we have 
characteristic melody, as, for instance, the saltarella-like 
theme in £ minor on page 5, or the one of the middle section 
in E flat, in which there is a touch of romance, also most 
interesting harmonies, many of which look strange on ‘paper, 
yet will sound all right, provided the music be interpreted 
by a performer who understands the relative importance 
of the notes and how they should be grouped. As a par- 
ticularly piquant example, we may note the moderato bars 
on the last page. The piece is not easy, but it will well 
repay any time spent on it. 


2iéme Valse de Salon pour Piano, par Auaust Nétox, Op. 81. 
London: Augener & Co. 
WE have already noticed several pieces by this composer, 
and found them all of refined character and suitably written 
for the instrument. The Valse under notice is not only 
light, cheerful, and generally taking, but it contains both 
scale and arpeggio passages calculated—to quote a Czerny 
title—to déler les doigts. The music, nevertheless, never 
assumes the character of an exercise. It is a brilliant drawing- 
room piece, and everything lies well under the fingers. 
Musical Pastels, by Gzrorce P. Urptox. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Tue author in his brief preface says that the “ subjects and 
materials ” of his book are not new, but he hopes that the 
mode of their presentment, which to him has been a labour 
of love, “‘ may be a source of pleasure and perhaps of profit 
to the reader.” The essays—ten in number—are indeed 
interesting and attractively written. There is one, “ Music 
and Religion,” in which is shown that the greatest com- 
posers were all animated by a truly religious spirit—a 
momentous theme which could be treated at greater length 
in volume rather than essay form. “Some Musical Con- 
troversies” is another essay which might be increased ad 
infinitum. The volume contains illustrations from rare 
prints and facsimiles, 


Scéne de Ballet from Silhouettes (First Set) for Piano, by 
Prrcy Pitt, Op. 4, No. 1. Transcribed for orchestra 
by the Composer. (Augener’s edition, full score, No. 
71634, net, 2s. 6d.; orchestral parts, No. 7163B, net, 
7s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

Tis dainty piece sounds well on the pianoforte, but greatly 
is it enhanced in effect by means of orchestral colour. The 
composer’s score includes harp, four horns, trumpets, and 
three trombones, but in very few bars are all the instruments 
playing at once; the brass, indeed, is used with marked 
discretion. The opening fascinating melody is first assigned 
to clarinet, and afterwards to the violins. In the middle 
piu mosso section the wood-wind has charge of a new theme, 
the harp first with its glissandos and then with its chords 
attracting attention. On the resumption of the principal 
melody both wood-wind and strings are engaged, with the 
piquant addition of a glockenspiel. The music gradually 
works up to a double forte, but the coda is soft. Mr. Pitt 
handles the orchestra throughout with rare skill. 





26 Melodic Vocalises for Contralto, Bass, or Baritone. Frag- 
ments from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Weber, Méhul, Sacchini, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
etc. etc., selected and arranged by B. Liirazn. (Edition 
No. 6794, price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

Exercises, whether for the fingers or the voice, are more 
or less dry. The feeling, however, that by such means it 
will be possible to perform attractive music, instrumental 
or vocal, enables an intelligent pupil to forget the dryness, 
and even take a certain pleasure in conquering difficulties. 
For all that, there is no valid reason for not making pre- 
liminary work of this kind as interesting as possible. These 
fragments from great masters, says the compiler, “ offer the 
advantage not only of rapidly developing the voice, but also 
of forming the taste of the pupil and of perfecting them in 
the art of singing.” This series of vocalises is both easy 
and progressive, and, moreover, for low voices. 


The Pianoforte. A new method for acquiring complete con- 
trol of the instrument by a system of muscular exer- 
cises, by W. H. Davies. London and Northern Music 
Publishing Company. 

Tuis excellent manual is dedicated to Dr. Edmund H. Turpin, 
Warden of Trinity College. To take a pupil to the piano 
as soon as he knows the names of the lines and spaces would 
be, says the author, like giving a student a landscape to 
paint before he knew how to hold a brush, to draw a straight 
line, or to mix colours. Accordingly he commences with a 
series of dumb-bell exercises to develop muscles controlling - 
shoulder, elbow, and wrist joints, and “ table work ” for the 
fingers. Only then does keyboard work commence. There 
are short chapters on notation, time values, scales, signa- 
tures, etc. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Ir is difficult for a critic to get the musical doings of London 
into focus. He is apt to exaggerate perspective from his 
own point of view, and to imagine that thus must it seem 
to other eyes. For instance, I cannot understand the reasons 
that no doubt underlie our concert seasons. From the end 
of August to the second or third week of October there was 
no musi¢ except the Promenade Concerts and the season of 
opera in English. Last month, on the other hand, there 
has been more music than the London amateur can 
possibly require. Concerts of exceptional interest have 
clashed one with the other. Then, as we near Christmas, 
concerts will cease, and there will be but little music in 
London for several weeks. This may be a state of things 
that is required; and, in objecting to these sudden gluts, 
possibly I do so simply as a critic who, by hook or crook, 
has to obtain order from chaos. There has been enough 
music during November to give me material for an article 
of many pages; last month a paragraph was sufficient. 

Not the least interesting point has been a tendency to 
change. Thus we have had, at the time of writing, a couple 
of concerts of the reformed “ Pops.,” the first of the new 
Broadwood series, and the last of the Richter concerts under 
the present management. I cannot echo the protests against 
the non-English policy of the “Pops.” It seems to me, 
indeed, that these protests are very much overdone. I 
should like to ask for a list of the English chamber music 
which ought to be performed. Most of it I know, but—well, 
it will be interesting to read the criticisms on the English 
works to be performed at the Broadwood concerts. Also I 
would like to point out that the Popular Concerts in the 
past would not have existed had it not been for the support 
of the German colony in London; and the same may 
said of many another series of concerts. Only, Professor 
Kruse might have engaged more English singers. At the 
first concert we had Miss Margarethe Petersen, of Berlin, a 
very artistic singer, but not unsurpassable by one or two of 
our own ; and at the second, Herr Raimond von zur Miihlen, 
a German tenor, who sang Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe ” 
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song-cycle with monotonous sentimentality and exaggerated 
violence. It would have been easy to have replaced these 
two artists by English singers. The Kruse Quartet—an 
improvement on the old plan of a permanent second violin, 
viola, and ’cello, with a temporary leader—is a very capable 
body of players. It has ensemble, and at the first concert 
played Beethoven’s difficult c sharp minor quartet with 
good balance, but with not quite sufficient spirit. At the 
second concert Haydn’s quartet in p, No. 5, Op. 76, a work 
which is not played often enough in London, was delightfully 
crisp and humorous. The policy of the management seems 
to be that a concerted work for the piano and strings should 
be given at each concert. On November Ist we had Tschai- 
kowsky’s trio, “To the Memory of a Great Artist.” Mme. 
Carrefio was the pianist, and played most brilliantly, but 
she is not a good performer in concerted music, and made 
the piano part absurdly prominent. On November 15th 
M. Edouard Risler was the pianist. He played Beethoven’s 
Op. 110 sonata very capably, but, I thought, drily. In 
Brahms’ pianoforte quintet in F minor he was remarkably 
good, and hit a happy medium between the exaggerated 
roughness of much of Brahms playing and an elegance which 
is foreign to the great German’s genius. It is strange how 
often pianists who cannot interest us as soloists make ex- 
cellent performers in concerted works. 

The first Broadwood Concert made a brilliant beginning 
of the series. Herr von Dohnanyi was the pianist, and Herr 
Fritz Kreisler the violinist. They gave beautifully refined 
and restrained, and yet spirited, performances of Bach’s 
sonata, No. 3, in B, and Brahms’ sonata in G, No. 1, Op. 78. 
Here we had true chamber music playing. Herr Kreisler is, 
indeed, the most complete violinist now before the public. 
His tone is not big; it has not the luscious brilliancy of 
Ysaye’s, nor is it as virile as Joachim’s when at his best. 
In the matter of tone Kreisler reminds me of Sarasate, but 
then he has not Sarasate’s limitations of temperament. 
Indeed, the characteristic of Kreisler is that he is capable 
of interpreting such widely different music as Mendelssohn’s 
concerto and a sonata of Bach’s, and yet is always individual. 
And in spite of his tone not being big, his sense of proportion 
makes his interpretations big. It is seldom one hears a 
violinist with so refined a style who yet has breadth of con- 
ception. Herr Dohnanyi, a young artist who only requires 
more impulse and more full-blooded emotion to be a very 
great pianist indeed, played Beethoven’s Andante in F with 
most poetical insight. The master’s “ Rondo a Capriccio ” 
was too cold and premeditated. At this concert Miss Muriel 
Foster, one of the few contraltos who sings not like an in- 
strument but as a human being, sang three of Cornelius’ 
“ Brautlieder” with great charm and reality of emotion. 
In a couple of songs by W. Y. Hurlstone, and in Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “When lovers meet again,” she was inclined to 
the over-emphasis which is one of her faults. The pro- 
gramme of the second Broadwood Concert, on November 
20th, included a clarinet quintet by Stephan Krehl. Of 
that I shall write next month. 

On November 5th Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns gave a con- 
cert of his own compositions at St. James’s Hall. We heard 
the pianoforte trio in ¥, the concertstiick for violin (Herr 
Max Mossel) in a, the pianoforte quartet in B flat, three 
pianoforte solos, and several songs. Some critics find Dr. 
Saint-Saéns pedantic and dry: as a pianist. I am not of 
that way of thinking. He has a fine sense of what chamber 
playing should be, and he so thoroughly enjoys his own 
music that he makes his audience enjoy it too. And then 
it is a great relief to hear a pianist who makes no pretention 
to being a virtuoso. As a composer the programme gave a 
curious picture of Dr. Saint-Saéns. He is so great a master 
of style, and adapts himself so easily to the expression of 
all kinds of moods, that it is very difficult to define the real 
Saint-Saéns. 

Strangely enough, we have had very few pianoforte 
recitals. Our younger artists are inclined to take up the 
violin or to give chamber concerts, but possibly the relief 





is only temporary. During the month I have been invited 
to only two pianoforte recitals, Mr. Mark Hambourg’s on 
October 29th, and M. Paderewski’s on November 11th. 
An interesting article might be written on the effect on both 
pianists of Leschetizky’s teaching. Mr. Hambourg, in a 
certain sense, parodies the weaknesses of Paderewski. The 
great pianist’s spasmodic outbursts of violence are exaggerated 
by the younger artist, and the freedom of Paderewski’s 
handling of the classic masterpieces becomes almost licence. 
The great fault of Mr. Hambourg’s style is that he treats 
everything alike. The violence of expression in Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Appassionata”” might be held to be characteristic 
of the composer as a man, but I think this view of Beethoven 
is not well considered. The mere fact that the pianoforte 
of his day was incapable of such effects should restrain a 
modern pianist. Of course, it will be said that Beethoven’s 
conceptions went beyond the means of expression of his day, 
and that is certainly a fact. But the style of the middle- 
period sonatas was largely conditioned by the instrument 
which Beethoven knew, and a certain proportion should be 
kept, or the compositions become patchy. In any case, 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata differs much from Beethoven. 
Mr. Hambourg did not make any difference. The young 
artist ought to become a great pianist, but his adoption 
of the réle of a Boanerges will not take him very far towards 
the ultimate goal. 

Happily, M. Paderewski was not in an extravagant mood. 
The last time he played in London his nerves lashed him 
into many a violent scene with his piano, in the heat of which 
the poor composer was quite forgotten. At his recital last 
month there were a few of these scenes. The middle section 
of Schumann’s fantasia in c suffered from a scattered 
and pumped-out force; the last movement of the “‘ Moon- 
light ” sonata was needlessly strenuous, and the Paganini- 
Brahms variations were rather too virtuoso. But these 
were small blemishes in performances of such poctical beauty 
and technical brilliance. After all, Paderewski is at the 
head of all living pianists. His ‘“‘ Moonlight” sonata was 
real living Beethoven, full of expression, warmth, and emotion, 
and for the gift of these qualities one forgave an occasional 
exaggeration of force; his Chopin was magnificent, gorgeous 
in its shifting kaleidoscope of moods. Paderewski, with all 
his faults and limitations, is one of the few giant pianists. 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and —-—? D’Albert, Busoni, Godowsky, 
Lamond, Rosenthal ? No; not one of these has the personal 
magnetism of a giant pianist. After all, one should be 
glad that Paderewski is so popular, because he has not gained 
that popularity by technique alone. 4 

Perhaps in the future the cult of the pianist and violinist 
will fade to nothingness beside the cult of the conductor. 
In the old days it did not much matter who conducted. The 
music of the old masterpieces was supposed to play itself, 
so to speak, and to a great extent it did) But with modern 
music, which is supposed to mean so much, the conductor 
gradually became of great importance, and naturally he 
has not confined himself to modern music. The importance 
of the conductor is now shown by the discussion of the in- 
dividual merits of each. The regrettable illness of Mr. Wood 
gave rise to a whole crop of rumours. Who would conduct 
the Symphony Concerts in his absence ?_ I suppose it would 
not have done to give the work to Mr. Arthur W. Payne, 
who directed the remaining Promenade Concerts and a few 
of the Sunday Concerts with perspicuous ability. Richter 
offered his services for the first Symphony Concert, but he 
reckoned without his manager. M. Colonne directed the first 
concert. His version of Brahms’ first symphony did not 
commend itself to me. A more un-Brahmsian performance 
could not be imagined. His direction of Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” fantasia was better. At this concert Miss 
Adela Verne gave a brilliantly accurate reading of Paderewski’s 
Polish fantasia. At the second concert Mr. Emil Paur was 
the conductor. Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” symphony proved 
that he has a command of the orchestra hardly less com- 
plete than the late M. Lamoureux. The only other purely 
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orchestral work he conducted was Richard Strauss’ “ Till 
Eulenspiegel.” It was a fine piece of orchestral virtuosoship, 
but I thought Mr. Paur lost a good deal of Strauss’ humour. 
At least his idea of the composition was different from Strauss’ 
own —it was too absolutely musical. Dr. Elgar, who. was 
chosen to conduct the concert on the 22nd ult., directed his 
own “ Enigma ” variations, and showed that he has uncommon 
gifts as conductor. M. Ysaye-was the violinist, and Miss 
Muriel Foster the vocalist. The crowded state of the hall 
proved the attraction to the public of an unknown conductor 
and famous artists. At the Sunday Concert Society’s con- 
cert on the 16th, Mr. Paur conducted the “ Pathetic ” 
symphony, the “ Leonora No. 3” overture, and the “ Till 
Eulenspiegel.” His idea of Tschaikowsky’s masterpiece 
reminded mé of Lamoureux’s. The sentiment was not 
exaggerated, and the barbaric picturesqueness rather tamed 
down. The “Leonora” I did not care for. Mr. Paur 
attempted to make too much of its programme, and lost the 
Beethoven design. On the whole, he is a very capable con- 
ductor, but most of the effects he obtains are prompted more 
by a desire to display the virtuoso than by some new and 
brilliant insight into the meaning of a composition. I would 
compare him to Nikisch, but he is a Nikisch without that 
prince of virtuoso-conductors’ never-flagging poetic insight— 
an insight which gives us interesting performances, however 
much we may disagree with them. 

The last series of three Richter Concerts ended on the 
18th of last month. To many staunch admirers of the great 
conductor the close of a long line of concerts, dating, under 
one manager or another, from 1879, seemed very tame and 
unenthusiastic. I presume, however, that Dr. Richter’s 
admirers feel certain that he will direct some other concerts 
in. London,, besides. conducting at Covent Garden. Even 
so, I think it was an occasion on which some special recognition 
of Dr. Richter’s services to art should have been made. 
What he has done for the present taste for orchestral music 
only those who remember the early days of the Richter 
concerts can adequately grasp. The programmes of the 
first two concerts of this last series have not been remarkable 
in any way. At the first, on November 3rd, Wagner and 
Beethoven filled the bill. At the second the playing of 
Herr Kreisler in the Mendelssohn Concerto was the special 
attraction. The last concert, however, was singularly un- 
Richterian. With the exception of Weber's “ Der Freischiitz ” 
overture and Berlioz’s “‘ Symphonie Fantastique,” the pro- 
gramme was devoted to the singing of Dr. Felix Kraus and 
his wife. Mme. Kraus is American by birth, but she has 
studied and lived in Germany, and her style of singing is 
distinctly German. She has a fine voice, but it is not alto- 
gether pleasant in quality of tone. She was best in the 
Erda music from Act ITI. of “‘ Siegfried,” and she sang it with 
an heroic emotion and meaning which should have been 
very effective on the stage. Dr. Kraus is a baritone-bass of 
a familiar German type, but his vocalization, spasmodic 
and uncertain in its attack as it seemed in the concert room, 
is above the ordinary German standard. We ought to hear 
both these artists at Covent Garden. As to Dr. Richter, 
all through the series he has shown that youthfulness is not 
a matter of age. The interpretation of the “ Pastoral” 
symphony, the massive conception of the “‘ Siegfried ”’ music, 
and the brilliant performance of the Berlioz symphony gave 
us Richter at his best. 

At the time of writing I have heard two concerts of the 
Meiningen orchestra, conducted by Herr Fritz Steinbach. 
In some ways it has made me proud, in others despairing, 
of our London orchestras. Only in its wood-wind does this 
Meiningen orchestra stand supreme, and even in that depart- 
ment I prefer our own oboes and our own bassoons and 
flutes. Herr Miihlfeld, the clarinetist, is a great artist, 
and his work gives distinction to every performance; but 
we also have supreme artists in Mr. Gomez and Mr. Clinton. 
The tone of the strings is shrill and wanting in the beauty 
of the best English “strings,” and the brass is certainly 
rather coarser than our own—the principal horn-player of 
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the Meiningen orchestra is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath as Mr. Borsdorf. The Meiningen orchestra, indeed, 
is an example of what can be achieved by a permanent 
orchestra. The ensemble in works which they know, such 
as Brahms’ symphonies, is amazing in its spirit, expressive- 
ness, and life. In the matter of mere perfection of playin 
I have heard better work done by the Queen’s Hall band 
under Mr. Wood, Mr. Paur, M. Lamoureux, and especially 
Mr. Nikisch ; the Meiningen orchestra at its best is a little 
rough, One might compare its playing to the Rubinstein 
school of pianoforte playing rather than to the school of 
Pachmann, Busoni, or Dedenthy. It has a giant force 
when necessary, and its ensemble is never merely virtuoso. 
So far its most interesting performances have been those of 
the first and second Brahms’s symphonies. Herr Fritz 
Steinbach and his men gave us a new Brahms, full of ex- 
pressiveness and fire. What we in London have worshipped 
as Brahms has evidently been not Brahms at all. For many 
years I have fought against the idea that the music of the 
vigorous, manly, and tender-hearted Brahms should be dull, 
“ classical,” and “academic.” The Meiningen orchestra, 
which has the tradition of Brahms performances from 
Brahms hithself, has proved that I was right, 
Con Brio. 








Musical Wotes, 
—_oo—— 
HOME. J 

London.—We are pleased to learn that Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
the honoured President of the Royal Academy of Music, 
will visit Canada next spring and conduct a series Of concerts 
the programmes of which will be devoted to works, choral 
and instrumental, by British composers (Sullivan, Parry, 
Stanford, Elgar, ‘and Coleridge-Taylor).. He himself will be 
represented by his “Dream of Jubal,” with Mr. Charles 
Fry as reciter, and his ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” The 
orchestral works are not yet fixed, but those by Sir Alexander 
ought certainly to include his “London Day by Day,” 
which, as related in another part of these columns, proved 
so successful when produced at the recent Norwich Festival. 
—The annual concert given by the pupils of the North 
London Collegiate Schools, of which Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., is 
headmistress, took place on November 7th. The vocal 
selections were well rendered under the direction of Mrs. 
Carr Shaw. The excellent pianoforte playing formed a 
prominent feature of the evening.—A pianoforte quartet (or 
suite for pianoforte and strings) by Mr. E. Van der Straeten 
was successfully produced at the Tonal Art Club on November 
4th ; the interpreters were Messrs. Carl Weber, E. Sauret, 
K. Ronay, Lionel Tertis, and Alfr. Gallrein.—The Dulwich 
Philharmonic Society commenced its seventh season on 
November 8th with Costa’s “ Eli.”—Medals, prizes, and 
certificates were presented by the Lady Mayoress at the 
annual concert of the students of the Guildhall School of 
Music on Saturday, November 22nd. The Assoviate’s Gold 
medal was awarded to Ethel M. Hopkins, the Silver to A. G. 
Liddiard, and the bronze to Mabel C. James. The Lord 
Mayor’s prize was won by Rosa Harrison, and the Lady 
Mayoress’s prize by Henry E. Geehl.—The late Mr. Broughton 
Packer has bequeathed £2,500 to; the Royal Academy of 
Music for violin and violoncello scholarships.—Sir Frederick 
Bridge has been appointed “ King Edward Professor of 
Music ” in the University of London. 

Birmingham. — Messrs. Stockley and Sabin inaugurated 
a new series of orchestral concerts on October 27th, when 
the famous Hallé band, conducted by Dr. Richter, attracted 
a large audience in the Town Hall. Weber’s “ Euryanthe ” 
overture, Brahms’ variations on a theme by Haydn, and 
Beethoven's symphony in c minor, formed the programme. 
Mr. Ffranggon Davies sang some Wagner pieces with much 
success.—On the following evening the Halford Concerts 
Society began their season. Sir Charles V. Stanford con- 
ducted fine performances of his symphony “ L’Allegro ed il 
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Pensieroso”’ and Irish Rhapsody in p minor, both of which 
were well received, and Mr. Halford directed equally good 
renderings of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Huldigungsmarsch” and Liszt’s 
Storm-march. Mr. E. von Dohninyi gave a. delicate and 
refined rather than virile performance of Beethoven’s 
“‘ Emperor” concerto.—The second concert took place in 
the Town Hall on the llth ult. The novelties presented 
were two symphonic poems, “ Dante,” by Granville Bantock, 
and “ Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss. The first attempts 
a “ musical portrait” of the great Italian, and is a remark- 
able work, revealing power and mastery of effect. The 
composer conducted an excellent performance, and received 
quite an ovation. Mr. Halford conducted ‘“‘ Don Juan,” 
which created a great effect, and Dvorik’s symphony in 
E minor. The vocalist was Miss Giulia Ravoglii—Mr. Karl 
Johannessen began a new series of Historical Chamber 
Concerts on the 8th ult. in the Temperance Hall. The 
programmes so far have been devoted to music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—Purcell, Handel, Bach, 
and cthers; and the music has been played on the proper 
instruments, viols, harpsichord, and clavichord, by Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch, and Miss Mabel 
Jobrston. These concerts have created the most lively 
interest, and have been well attended. Mr. F. W. Beard is 
the musical director.—Mr. Max Mossel’s drawing-room con- 
certs began on the 6th ult. at the Grosvenor Rooms. The 
programme was devoted to the compositions of Dr. Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who made his first appearance here as a pianist. 
Nothing new was introduced, but his trio, Op.18, and Quartet, 
Op. 41, for pianoforte and strings, were greatly enjoyed as 
rendered by the composer and MM. Max Mossel, Ketelbey, and 
Johan Hock.—Dr. Saint-Saéns gave an organ recital in the 
Town Hall on the 4th, and delighted a large audience by 
his masterly performance.—The young violin virtuoso, M. 
Kubelik, gave a recital in the Town Hall on October 30th. 
There was little in the programme to call forth his phenomenal 
powers, but he played Ernst’s difficult concerto in ¥ sharp 
minor with apparent ease, and was enthusiastically applauded 
after every solo. Madame Amy Sherwin sang, and Miss 
Katherine Goodson. was the pianist.—The second of Messrs. 
Harrison’s concerts was a pianoforte recital, on the 3rd ult., 
by M. Paderewski... The pianist was in fine form, and his 
playing excited the audience to enthusiasm.—Pianoforte 
and vocal recitals have been given by Madame Margaret 
Milward, October 29th, and Miss Violet Myers the 5th ult., 
the vocalists named being assisted by Miss Hannah Bryant 
and Mr. Herbert Fryer, pianists. 

Bournemouth.—Amongst the soloists who have appeared 
at the excellent Wintergarden Concerts under the spirited 
direction of Dan Godfrey, junior, special mention may be 
made of the young Hungarian ’cellist Miss May Mukle, who 
displayed fine technique and true musical sentiment in 
Tschaikowsky’s variations with orchestra and in a couple of 
pleasing pieces by Heins.—Considerabléinterest attached 
to the production of a concerto for two vidlins with orchestra, 
by Carl Hoffmann, leader of the famous Bohemian quartet. 
It is distinguished—notably in an ingenious cadenza—by 
an intimate acquaintance with the resources of the instru- 
ment. The eminent Hungarian pianist Dohnanyi at his 
recital proved himself worthy of his reputation in his interpre- 
tation of various standard works, with Strauss-Tausigis Valse 
Caprice “‘ Nachtfalter” as a bonne bouche for the less classical. 

Brighton.—An interesting programme of ‘Good Old 
Music ” by Byrd, Bull, Purcell, Kuhnau, Bach, Handel, etc., 
arranged by Mr. Henry Davey, was performed before the 
members of the Brighton Musical Fraternity at their first 
concert of the season, given under the presidency of Dr. 
F. J. Sawyer. 

Cardiff.—Dr. Joseph Parry’s romantic opera, ‘The 
Maid of Cefn Ydfa,” will be performed by the Moody-Manners 
Company No. 1, at the Grand Theatre, on December 15th, 
17th, 18th, and 20th (afternoon and evening). The libretto, 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett, is based upon the true and pathetic 
story of the maid after whom the opera is named. Madame 





Fanny Moody will impersonate the ill-fated maiden, Mz. 
Joseph O’Mara will take the part of Will, and Mr. Charles 
Manners that of Madock, the rival lover. 

Liverpool.—The concert season began on October 14th, 
with the first Philharmonic concert, of which the most notice- 
able feature was a fine performance of Beethoven’s c minor 
symphony. Mr. Kocian made his first appearance here, 
playing Ernst’s dull violin concerto in ¥F sharp minor. His 
exceedingly delicate tone became very trying before the 
evening was out; it reminded one of the querulous com- 
plaining of a ‘sick woman, and made one long for even ten 
seconds of good full-bodied colour. . Mr. Andrew Black, who 
appeared in the absence (through illness) of Mr. van Rooy, 
sang Wotan’s “‘Abschied” and Handel’s ‘“‘ Honour and Arms ” 
in excellent style. The Jubilee overture of Weber gave a 
patriotic cast to the beginning of the concert.—On the 
16th Godowsky made his first appearance in Liverpool. 
The audience, as is usual in the case of first appearances 
here, was not very large, but it made up in enthusiasm for 
what it lacked in numbers. The pianist showed technique 
and temperament of the highest order in Schumann’s sonata 
in F minor and various solos.—Two days later, on the 18th, 
Paderewski played to a numerous audience. The main 
items in his programme were Brahms’ |Paganini variations, 
Schumann’s toccata in C major and fantasia in © major, 
and Beethoven’s ‘“ Moonlight” sonata. He was least 
admirable, perhaps, in the last-mentioned.—Mr. F. C. Nicholls 
and Mr. Carl Courvoisier gave a concert of their own works 
at the Music School on the 20th, the two piéces de résistance 
being a piano quartet by the first-named and a string quartet 
by the second. Miss Mary Hillhouse and Mr. Frederic 
Austin sang some of Mr. Nicholls’ beautiful songs as finely 
as they could be sung, and Mr. Frank Bertrand played with 
exquisite finish some of Mr. Nicholls’ lighter piano pieces.— 
The first of Mr. Theodore Lawson’s Chamber Concerts was 
given at the Adelphi Hotel on October 21st. Creditable 
renderings of quartets by Beethoven and Schubert were 
given by Mr. Theodore Lawson and Messrs. J. Lawson, 
Rimmer, and Hatton. Miss Georgina’ Dupuis, the vocalist, 
made a pleasing first appearance in Liverpool—On the 
24th Patti was the leading attraction at a Harrison Concert. 
The programme was of the customary pattern on these 
occasions, and calls for no comment. It is only necessary 
to say that Madame Patti was assisted by Miss Mabel Braine, 
Miss Alice Liebmann (violin), Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. 
Percy Grainger. The last-named gentleman’s playing of a 
waltz by Mr. Cyril Scott was the one refreshing thing of 
the evening.—The second Philharmonic Concert took place 
on the 28th, and again a vocalist was indisposed, a substitute 
for Madame Nordica being found in Miss Ada Crossley. 
She was not in as good voice as usual, nor were her selections 
particularly inspiriting. Miss Gertrude Peppercorn gave a 
finished though somewhat ladylike rendering of Beethoven’s 
fifth piano concerto. Mozart’s symphony, No. 35, was 
played with more comprehension than Tschaikowsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini.” Very few things went right in 
this, and a great many went wrong.—On November Ist a 
large number of ladies and violinists went to hear Kubelik. 
The usual things were done, and the usual enthusiasm shown. 
The most serious item was Beethoven’s sonata in F, for 
piano and violin, with Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus as pianist.— 
The first Richter Concert, on November 4th, was not so 
well attended as it deserved to be. Excelient readings were 
given of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony, Elgar’s variations, 
Liszt’s second rhapsody, and two Wagner items.—On the 
afterncon of November 8th Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick gave a thoroughly enjoyable recital. Mr. 
Greene took a wide range in his songs, and Mr. Borwick’s 
selections embraced Chopin’s sonata in B minor, Op. 58, 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by Paganini, and a couple 
of Schumann and Schubert. pieces.—The third Philharmonic 
concert, on the 11th, was devoted principally to Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” In the miscellaneous second half the two 
most noticeable items were Glazounow’s suite de ballet 
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**The Seasons” and Mr. W. H. Bell’s “In the Foc’sle ” 


(from the “ Mother Carey ”’ suite).-The Liverpool Orchestral 
Society gave its first Ladies’ Concert on October 25th. Mr. 
Rodewald conducted a fine performance of Strauss’s “ Tod 
und Verklirung” (the first in Liverpool). The delicately 
imaginative quality of Liszt’s “ Orpheus ” failed of its full 
effect after the rich colouring of the Strauss poem and the 
“ Meistersinger ” overture. Miss Muriel Foster sang with 
the finest art some of Elgar’s “‘ Sea Pictures,” and two of 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s “ Songs of India,” which the com- 
poser has scored most expressively for orchestra.—At the 
Gentlemen’s Concert of the same society on November 8th 
the symphony was Brahms’ No. 1, played with full com- 
prehension. Mr. Webster Millar, who created a good impression 
at New Brighton Tower at a Wagner concert in the sammer, 
seemed hardly at his best in the prize song from the “ Meister- 
singer.”—Early in March, 1903, a lecture on Plain Chant, 
with special reference to the researches of the monks of 
Solesmes, will be given in the small concert room, St. George’s 
Hall, by the Rev. Fr. Dom Augustin Gatard. 

Sheffield.—Since the festival the principal musical events 
here have been the performances by the local choral and or- 
chestral societies, two series of concerts promoted by Miss 
Marie Foxon and Mr. Percy Harrison respectively, and a few 
odd recitals and concerts given by performers who may be on 
tour, or by local artists. At Miss Foxon’s first concert on 
October 30th, Herr Kocian was the centre of attraction, 
when he won the hearty goodwill of a large audience and 
the certainty of a welcome should he decide to visit the city 
again. The other concerts of this series are fixed for December 
2nd, February 10th, and March 19th, when Miss Janotha, 
Miss Wadia Sylva, Mr. Percy Such, and the Bohemian String 
Quartet will all make their first appearances. — Kubelik 
was here on November llth, and played something more 
than twice the number of pieces announced. He was in 
splendid form, and aroused a large amount of enthusiasm 
without, however, causing any scene such as are described 
as having occurred in some of the places he has visited. 
His programme, although mainly of a light character, was 
of a sufficiently varied and interesting character. In Grieg’s 
sonata in c minor, for violin and pianoforte, he was associated 
with Herr Wilhelm Backhaus, who also played several solos 
in excellent taste, and was much appreciated.—Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie gave a lecture on “ Liszt, his life and works,” 
to the Literary and Philosophic Society on November 10th, 
which was illustrated with songs by Miss Eleanor Coward, 
pianoforte solos. by Miss Marguerite Elzy, and a chorus under 
Dr. Coward.—The last named is to direct a performance 
of his ‘‘ Gareth and Linet,” and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor of his 
“Meg Blane,” at the Musical Union’s first concert. The 
Choral Union, under Mr. Samuel Suckley, announce Stan- 
ford’s “‘ Revenge,” the Amateur Musical will sing Coleridge 
Taylor’s “ Hiawatha,” directed by Mr. F. Schéllhammer, 
and the Sheffield Philharmonic (& new society conducted 
by Mr. John Duffell) are rehearsing Gounod’s “ Messe 
Solennelle ” and Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm. The Brincliffe 
Orchestra announce Beethoven’s Second Symphony, and 
the Amateur Instrumental Society are producing several 
new works by local composers. 

Edinburgh. — On October 15th Mr. Robert Burnett gave 
his first vocal recital in the Freemasons’ Hall, assisted by 
Miss Margaret Horne, violinist. Mr. Burnett is the best 
baritone which Scotland has produced since Mr. Andrew 
Black. In no fewer than eighteen numbers, which consti- 
tuted his share of the programme, he displayed all the qualities 
of a first-rate vocalist—fine tone, excellent method, and 
complete insight into the varied and interesting items which 
he gave.—At the first Harrison Concert, which took place 
on Saturday afternoon, October 18th, Madame Patti paid 
her annual visit to Edinburgh. Drawing from her peculiarly 
limited répertotre, and serving up oft-repeated items with a 
freedom which would not be tolerated from the present 
generation of vocalists—or from anyone else but Patti— 
this wonderful lady exhibited no particular signs of relin- 





quishing that firm hold of the public which has proved to 
her such a valuable and lasting asset. Mr. Santley, the 
veteran baritone, also sang with his wonted fervour.—The 
first of Professor Niecks’s four Historical Concerts was 
iven in the University Class Room, Park Place, on 
ovember 12th. The programme took the form of a 
recital’ of French violin music from Senaillé to Rode, 
interspersed with French chansons. The instrumental 
items were drawn from the following composers—Senaillé, 
Leclair, Gaviniés, Barthélemon, utzer, and Rode, 
while the chansons represented various periods ranging 
from 1650. The combination of violin sonatas and chansons 
was a very happy one, and the concert was much enjoyed 
by a large audience. The performers were Mr. Maurice Sons 
(violinist) and Miss Marion Richardson (vocalist), and they 
proved themselves capable exponents of the music allotted 
to them.—Edinburgh is to be quite crowded with concerts 
this season. Ysaye has already been here at one of Herr 
Denhof’s concerts, and Kubelik is to appear shortly in the 
same: series. Many other attractive announcements are 
being made. Of popular concerts there are also plenty, 
for this department is not neglected in Edinburgh. There 
are two distinct series of Saturday night concerts which run 
through the season, one at the Music Hall—formerly given 
by the People’s Entertainment Society, now by Messrs. 
Paterson and Sons—and another in the Central Hall, under 
the management of the Wesleyan Methodists. At both of 
these series good music is provided at a small charge, and 
the audiences are large and appreciative.—On November 5th 
Miss Struthers, Mus.B. Edin., read a paper at the Edin- 
burgh Musical Education Society on the “ Basis of Phrasing.” 
On the 19th Mr. Albert B. Bach lectured on “ Schubert.” 
The vocal illustrations included “ Die Allmacht,” “ Trockne 
Blumen,” “ Der Erlkénig,” and other characteristic songs 
of the great master. Mrs. Bach was at the piano. 
Dublin.—On October 2lst and 25th, at the Theatre 
Royal, Paderewski played some of the best compositions 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, and 
Brahms.—On October 28th and 29th Charles G. Marchant, 
Mus.Bac., organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, gave recitals 
on his new organ to large audiences.—On October 30th Miss 
Maud Powell (American violinist) and Miss Florence Etlinger 
(contralto) gave a very enjoyable violin and song recital, 
amongst the items being Esposito’s fine sonata for violin 
and piano (Miss Bessie Ruthven pianist), three songs of 
Elgar, and three of Schumann.—On November 3rd the ever- 
welcome Verbrugghen String Quartet and Mr. A. E. Bartle 
(pianist) made their first appearance this season at the 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, their principal item 
being Tschaikowsky’s string quartet, Op. 11.—On November ° 
5th Sir George Martin delighted a large audience by his 
playing on the St. Patrick’s Cathedral organ.—On November 
6th Miss Pauline Elsner introduced Johann Krusé’s String 
Quartet players, who gave admirable readings of Schumann, 
Op. 41, No. 3, and Verdi’s quartet in & minor (played for 
the first time on April Ist, 1873, in the composer’s drawing- 
room). Mrs. Stewart (née Alex Elsner), a true artist, whose 
singing always gives pleasure to lovers of good music, was 
heard in some beautiful songs of Brahms and Schubert.— 
On November 10th and 11th the well-known organist, Mr. 
Perkins, of Birmingham Town Hall, gave recitals on the 
Royal Dublin Society organ. The novelty of his programme 
was an air and variations in @ major by Mr. W. Faulkes 
of Liverpool—a very clever and effective piece. —On November 
14th Miss Agatha Irelande gave a most successful concert, 
the artists being Madame Bevans, Melfort D’ Alton, Madeline 
Macken, Victoria Delany (solo violin), Mrs. O’Connell Miley 
(solo pianist), Mr. J. C. Doyle, Miss Agatha Irelande, Miss 
Ronayne (solo ’cellist), and Mr. S. Myerscough (solo pianist 
and accompanist).—The Royal Dublin Society has engaged 
for the coming season the Brodsky, Verbrugghen, and Max 
Mossel String Quartets, Dr. Peace. Dr. Sinclair, Mr. Fricker, 
Mr. Perkins, De Greef, Mr. Halstead, Ernest Consolo, and 
A. E. Bartle——The Orpheus Choral Society (conductor, 
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Dr. Culwick) announce their first concert for December 3rd.— | own concert works by Liszt and Brahms, introduced six 


The latest additions to the teaching staff of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music are Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees (’cellist) and 
Randal Woodhouse (vocalist). 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—This year’s Mendelssohn State stipend for com- 
position has been allotted to the organist and composer, 
Alfred Sittard, and the “ Tonkiinstler ” stipend for executants 
to the violinist, Frl. Erna Schulz, pupil of the local Hoch- 
schule.—A new operetta, ‘“‘ The Spinster,” by Richard Haller, 
was produced with success at the Royal Kroll Theatre.— 
Felix Weingartner produced Hector Berlioz’s nearly forgotten 
“ Funeral and Triumphal Symphony,” of course in a con- 
siderably reduced form, for the original score is written for 
an open-air performance, and demands 9 flutes, 5 oboes, 
33 clarinets, 24 horns, 9 bassoons, 24 trumpets and cornets, 
12 trombones, 16 tubas, 5 pairs of kettle-drums, 3 pairs of 
cymbals, grosse caisse, tamtam, 15 double-basses and celli, 
40 violins, 15 violas, and 400 voices. The work has, however, 
small intrinsic musical value.—The Russian violin virtuoso, 
Alexander Petschnikoff, played for the first time a concerto 
by his countryman, Arensky, which hardly rises above 
pleasing salon music. A very different work, full of charm 
and artistic merit, was the double concerto for two violins 
(second violin the virtuoso’s wife, Lili P.) with orchestra, by 
the young composer, Hermann Zilcher, which .is, however, 
not free from reminiscences of Brahms and Tschaikowsky.— 
A string quartet by Meckel was produced by the “ Brothers 


Borisch Quartet Association.””—Bernhard Sekles sang” at his | 


concert no fewer than about 30 songs from his own pen, com- 
posed nearly exclusively to Slav and Oriental texts, represent- 
ing the local colouring of various countries from Bohemia to 
Persia, in which he was decidedly successful, though without 
creating generally any very deep impression. The songs, 
which reveal Hugo Wolf as the gifted 
were well sung by Clara Bornmiiller and Alexander Heine- 
mann.—Richard Strauss’ orchestral concerts have been re- 
named “Modern Concerts.” The novelties were Anton 
Bruckner’s magnificent Ist symphony in © minor and Max 
Schillings’ ‘duologue” for solo violin and violoncello, 
with the accompaniment of a. small orchestra, which had 
already been produced by Felix Weingartner with very 
small effect.—The Waldemar Meyer Quartet revived with 
great success Sgambati’s. unjustly neglected pianoforte 
quintet, Op. 5 (pianist, E. d’Albert), composed about twenty 
years; ago, somewhat in the style of Liszt, which had 
enjoyed the, strong commendation of Richard Wagner.— 
_ The pianist,.. Ernesto Drangosch, who made altogether a 
. most favourable impression, scored a ial success with 
Richard Strauss’s seldom heard ‘“‘ Stimmungsbilder.”—Less 
successful was Ernst Ferrier with the same composer’s sonata 
in B minor, Op. 5.—Robert Erben, who has earned a fine 
reputation as pianoforte accompanist, disappointed his 
friends at his concert by a nonett for pianoforte, strings, and 
wind, as well as by a number of songs from his own pen.— 
The celebrated vocalist, Frau Moran-Olden, has seceded 
from the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatorium.—A new 
edition of Donizetti's comic opera, ‘“ Don Pasquale,” by 
Otto Julius Bierbaum and Wilhelm Kleefeld, as regards 
text and music respectively, published by Schlesinger, 
which has been performed with signal success at Frankfort- 
on-Main, is to be followed, under the title of ‘‘ Opera- 
Renaissance,” in a similar new garb, by Auber’s “ Black 
Domino” and “ Fra Diavolo,” Rossini’s “‘ Barber of Seville,” 
with the original recitatives, and by other popular lyric works. 
—The famous Meiningen Orchestra, which always draws over- 
flowing audiences, here played, inter alia, with marked suc- 
cess, a charming serenade, Op. 32, MS., by Georg Schumann, 
and a very taking work of the same name for ten wind in- 
struments, cello, and double bass, by Dvordék.—Arthur 
Nikisch (Philharmonics) produced Anton Bruckner’s splendid 
symphony in c minor, No. 2, which caused a deep impression. 
—Otto Hegner, who interpreted in fine style at. his 


| Klavierstiicke by Paul Juon, , making 


composer’s prototype, - 





a t effect with 
the Humoreske and Intermezzo ;' but the other four numbers 
were, like the composer’s works in general, found deficient 
in originality.—A sensation was created by the young violin- 
ist, Carl Flesch, recent first prize of the Paris Conservatoire, 
who proved himself not only a virtuoso, but also a genuine 
artist of the first rank in concertos by Dubois, Beethoven, 
and Paganini.—An Italian baritone of the very first order, 
Ettore Gandolfi, appeared with extraordinary success in 
ancient and modern songs. It is a pity that this exception- 
ally fine artist is domiciled at Helsingfors, far removed from 
any leading musical centre.—The splendid new building of 
the Royal Musical Hochschule, which contains a magnificent 
concert hall for about 1,400 persons, was inaugurated with 
extraordinary éclat. An introductory hymn was composed 
by Max Bruch in honour of the Emperor as art patron, who 
was present with the Empress. Dr. Joachim conducted a 
magnificent performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” at the 
new Conservatorium.—The soprano Adele Otto-Morano and 
the baritone Gerhard Fischer deserve special commendation for 
the production of a number of unfamiliar works, including a 
cycle of eleven songs and duets, ‘‘ Love-nights,” by Alexander 
Ritter. It seems incredible that this fascinating work should 
have remained unknown since its composition in 1872. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — “ Tears,” for chorus and orchestra, 
by Franz Wiillner, Op. 49, was given with but slight effect 
in memory of the Cologne conductor. On the other hand, 
Richard Strauss’s six-part chorus, with orchestra, ‘“‘ The 
Wanderet’s Storm Song,” met with great favour.’ 

Breslau.—The local musical publishing firm of Julius 
Hainauer has celebrated the 100th anniversary of its founda- 
tion. 

Cologne.—Fritz Steinbach, who is bidding farewell to 
the conductorship of his incomparable Meiningen Orchestra, 
has been‘received with enthusiasm on his preliminary visit 
to this city as successor to Franz Wiillner as conductor of 
the Giirzenich concerts and as director of the Conserva- 
torium. The programme of the concert conducted by 
Steinbach consisted of Brahms’ Requiem and Beethoven’s 
* Eroica ” Symphony.—The first Cologne Kapellmeister was 
Konradin Kreutzer, in 1840; he was succeeded by Heinrich 
Dorn in 1848, by Ferdinand Hiller in 1849, and by Franz 
Wiillner in 1884. 

Dresden.—The Royal Opera has successfully produced 
an opera entitled, “It was I,” by Léon Blech, concuctor of 
the German Opera at Prague. At this house during the 
season 1901-2, 64 different operas, besides Byron-Schumann’s 
‘* Manfred ” and four ballets, were given on 266 evenings.— 
The famous ’cello virtuoso, composer and professor, Friedrich 
Griitzmacher, has retired into private life. His place as 
soloist at the Royal Opera has been filled by the excellent 
Georg Wille.—The young conductor, Richard Eilers, has had 
the courage to start a new orchestra in competition with the 
splendid Royal and Trenkler bands. The success of the 
undertaking will, of course, depend upon the quality of the 
performances and the selection of the programmes.—A 
concert was given by the Mozart Society in memory of its 
founder and director, the distinguished Court Kapellmeister, 
Alois Schmitt. The programme included his own impressive 
Funeral March, composed as a homage to Albrecht, late King 
of Saxony, and “ Elegy,” for strings, harp, and organ, be- 
sides the ‘ Crucifixus”’ from Mozart’s great Mass in c minor, 
which Alois Schmitt has edited and made known with 
signal success.—The well-known pianist, Bertrand Roth, 
has resumed his Sunday matinées, become famous by the 
production of new and unfamiliar works for pianoforte solo, 
concerted and vocal. Much interest attached to the nine- 
teenth concert, introducing works by Czechian eighteenth 
century composers: Bohuslav Czernohozsky, Zach, Seeger, 
Franz Tuma, Kotzeluch, Wenzel Pichel, Dussek, and Hurka, 
for organ, pianoforte solo, violin, string, and vocal quartets 
and songs, edited by the litterato Otto Schmid. 

Elberfeld. — The quondam pianistic prodigy, f Raoul 
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Koczalski, has inflicted a sad disappointment upon his friends 
by his opera, “‘ Rymond,” which is utterly wanting in in- 
dividuality. 

Frankfort-on-Main.— The Riihl Vocal Society has 
celebrated the fiftieth year of its foundation, being now 
under the ‘direction of Professor Bernhard Scholz. Many 
works of first-rate importance have been given.—The local 
quartet union—leader, H. Hock—which is rapidly gaining in 
favour, produced a quartet in G, Op. 10, by Otto , & 
cheerful and fluently written work, and a clever but rather 
dry pianoforte trio in c minor, Op. 35, by Robert Kahn. 

Hamburg.—The famous violinist, Willy Burmester, who 
is only thirty-two, has celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his début at the age of seven in this, his native city. 

Krefeld.—The local Concert Society has celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation with a musical festival 
under Miiller-Reuter’s direction. 

Kreuznach.—The gifted composer, Brandt-Caspari, gave 
with decided success a vocal recital devoted exclusively to 
his own songs and four- eight-, and ten-part choruses, mostly 
written in a popular style. 

Leipzig.—At a Gewandhaus concert, under A. Nikisch, 
enthusiasm was excited by the production of Anton Bruckner’s 
symphony in D minor. The same society revived Mozart’s 
lovely Notturno for four orchestras and an overture by 
Handel in p, edited by the late Franz Wiillner.—The music 
publisher, Ernst Eulenburg, has successfully started his 
New Orchestral Subscription Concerts, under the baton of 
Felix Weingartner.—E. Fritzsch, late editor of the Musik- 
alisches Wochenblait, has left a large collection of autograph 
letters by Wagner, Franz, Brahms, Biilow, etc. 

Mayence.—The Male Choral and Ladies’ Vocal Union has 
been enriched by a stipend in perpetuity of the sum of 
40,000 marks in virtue of a legacy of Adolf Gérz, a local 
citizen, who lived and died in London. 

Speyer.—The Speyergau Vocal Union has started a 
competition for the composition of three popular male 
choruses for the vocal festival of 1904. Intending com- 
posers will have to be content with the glory and the benefit 
of making their names known, as the prizes are only 50, 40, 
and 30 marks each. Address, J. Schulz, Speyer-on-Rhine, 

Stuttgart.—The* new building which is temporarily to 
replace the Royal Theatre burnt down in January last, was 
opened in presence of the Royal couple, with an excellent 
performance of Wagner’s “‘ Tannhiuser,” under Carl Pohlig’s 
very competent direction. It holds an audience of 1,100, 
and is distinguished by first rate acoustics.—The Czar of 
Russia has bestowed upon Professor Edmund Singer, the 
distinguished violinist, the Order of St. Ann, and on the 
president of the Conservatorium, Professor S. de Lange, the 
order of St. Stanislaus. The former, though he receives his 
pension from the Court Theatre, continues in the exercise of 
his art both as performer and teacher. 

Vienna.—The revival of Mozart’s opera “ Zaide” in 
R. Hirschfeld’s new edition, referred to last month, has taken 
place at the Imperial Opera. The youthful work, which 
remained unfinished, was composed in 1780 before “Idomeneo.”’ 
Its reception was marked by a reverent appreciation 
of the master’s genius, and the success it achieved was 
largely due to an excellent ‘ormance with Frau Forster 
in the title-réle and to Hirschfeld’s share in the work.—The 
Minister of Instruction, von Hartel, has issued a decree 
strongly recommending an extensive cult of Austrian folk- 
lore. A most comprehensive publication of these so is 
to appear.—The archives of the Society of Friends of Music 
have received an interesting document in the shape of a 
letter from Mendelssohn, dated Leipzig, July 29th, 1840, 
inviting to an organ performance by himselé of some of 
Bach’s works at about ls. per ticket, for the erection of a 
monument “ to the greatest artist that Leipzig ever Ee 
The largest donor is Robert Schumann, with 11 thalers (about 
33s.).—‘ The Baby,” a new operetta by Richard Heuberger, 
had a successful premiére at the Carl Theatre.—Max Klinger, 
the sculptor of the famous Beethoven statue, who had been 





invited with three other artists to compete for the Vienna 
Brahms monument, has resigned his task because the out- 
lay in his case would amount to about double of the price 
of £4,000 allowed by the committee, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, has accepted the model of the local sculptor 
Rudolf Weyr.—Mme. Materna, the first Bayreuth Briinnhilde 
in 1876 and the first Kundry in 1882, who, as previously 
stated, has been reduced to dire distress and is now eking 
out a poor livelihood by giving lessons in this capital, has 
a lost = her valuable objects of art at her late Castle in 

yria, including some magnificent busts and ph phs 
of Richard Wagner, which had been presented to her by the 
Master himself as his favourite interpreter. One of the 
portraits bears the inscription, ‘‘To his dear Briinnhilde— 
Wagner-Wotan.” Twenty-two letters by the same, dating 
from 1874 to 1882, have fortunately escaped seizure, having 
been previously handed to a local autograph collector. 

Horitz (Bohemia).—The Musical Society “ Dalibor” 
will inaugurate the first monument to the national composer, 
Friedrich Smetana, on August 9th next, in connection with 
an important local exhibition. 

Lemberg.—The new hall of the Philharmonic Society 
has been inaugurated. The excellent orchestra of seventy 
is led by the late Prague conductor, L. Czelanski. ‘The first 
evening was devoted to works of Polish composers, performed 
by Polish artists. 

Prague.—The German Theatre produced very success- 
fully ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” by the local conductor, Robert Erben, 
now resident in Berlin.—The Czechian Philharmonic Society, . 
under the conductor B. J. Hlava, of St. Petersburg, pro- 
duced a symphony in c minor by P. J. Cajkovskij. 

Paris.—At the Bouffes Parisiens a three-act operetta, 
“ L’Armée des Vierges,” has achieved only a very moderate 
success notwithstanding the facile—perhaps too facile: that 
is, somewhat hackneyed—music by E. Pessard, liberal stage 
ing, and an excellent performance.—The Association of the 
Grand Concerts, conductor Victor Charpentier, will receive 
the same government subvention previously granted to Pas- 
deloup. Its object is the popularization of French music. 
The concerts are chiefly given in the populous suburbs. The 
Association is connected with the kindred society in London, 
under the presidency of the Duchess of Rohan. An exchange 
of the performances of national compositions, as well as of 
conductors, is contemplated.—The sculptor, Léopold Bern- 
stamm, has finished his fine statue of Anton Rubinstein for 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, partly from memory, as he 
knew the pianist-composer personally. The artist invites a 
view of the work prior to its removal to Russia.—Camille 
Saint-Saéns, in ition of his Coronation March, has 
received from King Edward VII. the cross of a Commander 
of the Victorian Order. 

Bernay (Eure).—The lyric poem, “La Conjuration des 
Fleurs,” by Bourgault-Ducoudray, hitherto only known in 
concert form, has been staged with enhanced effect. 

Brussels.—The Royal Academy performed the cantata 
‘* Oedipe & Colone,” by Louis Delune, second Prix de Rome. 
The composer somewhat overshoots the mark in declamation 
and orchestration, but he exhibits distinct talent and promise 
of still better thi 

Ghent.—The first ce in French of “ Liva,” by 
J. Vandermeulen, has met with a very warm reception. 

Copenhagen—“ Ib and the Little Christine,” a new opera 
by August Enna, has been produced with success. 

Montreux.—Oscar Jiittner, always to the fore with 
novelties, was, however, not very fortunate with the pro- 
duction of a symphony in oc, by Paul Dukas, who obviously 
endeavours to make up for spontaneity of invention by an 
abundance of forced effects. 

Helsingfors continues to make rapid strides in active 
musical life. Amongst a host of high-class concerts, men- 
tion maybe made of three recitals given by the charming 
vocalist,,[da Ekman, the last being entirely devoted to seven- 
teen songs by Jean Sibelius, Finland’s foremost composer. 

Catania.—The prize offered for a new string quartet by 
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the Bellini Society has been allotted, “ with the warmest 
felicitations,” to Marco Anzoletti, professor at the Milan 
Conservatorium. Two smaller prizes were also given. , 

Milan.—On the eighty-ninth anniversary of the birth of 
Giuseppe Verdi, the Home for Poor Musicians, founded by the 
maestro, was inaugurated, Nine candidates have been 
admitted. 

Pesaro.—The Rossini Conservatorio offers a competition 
for two vocal professors of the. “ bel canto” for male and 
female students respectively, with a salary of 4,000 fr. 

Turin.—A one-act sacred opera, “The Temptation of 
Jesus,” by Carlo Cortara, has met with decided success. The 
composer is a native of this city, aged thirty-six, who has 
already acquired a certain reputation by some lyric, sacred, 
and chamber works. 

Buenos Aires.—An orchestral concert was given here 
by the Conservatorio Argentino de Musica at Prince George’s 

all on October 24th. The programme included Wagner’s 
“Los Maestros Cantores” overture, and two pianoforte 
concertos by Beethoven and Liszt, both in x flat. 


OBITUARY. 


_ Frav Hepwie Levysonny, vocal teacher and operatic 
singer under the nom de plume of Fraulein Reichenstein, 
died at Berlin aged 57.—CuristorH Preis, choirmaster 
and conductor of male choral societies at Erlangen, ‘also 
composer of numerous male choruses; aged 81.—Emi. 
Kaysrr, musical director at Hagen-i-W; aged 59. — 
BERNHARD THOMSCHKE, operatic vocalist at St. Gallen, 
born at Dippoldiswalde, in Saxony.—Hernricn MEISTER, 
director of the “‘ Meister” Kapelle, died at Wiesbaden.— 
ApvotF Prrirrer, conductor of the male choral society 
“Concordia,” at Offenburg.—ALBEert SonToNEFF, tenor of 
the Operetta Theatre “‘ Apollo,” at Niirnberg.—Max Btirezr, 
esteemed tenor of the Coburg-Gotha Court Theatre.—EMILE 
ScHILLIo, distinguished violinist, teacher at the Paris Con- 
servatoire; aged 63.—AqgNnEs Bury, esteemed stage and 
concert singer, at an advanced age.—CHaRLES ACKERMAN, 
vocalist; died at sea.—Jean-Baptiste CoLyns, violinist 
and composer; aged 68.—WiH. Bresx, pianoforte manu- 
facturer ; aged 80.—Anna EIsuEr, concert singer; aged 40. 
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This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY'S, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 

The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in.reference to musical matters 


is as follows :— 

Per Pace .. ° sb és ea Be 

SIN. BY3 .. es os oe eo oe 2 16 

41N. BY3 ee ee oe oe ee I 10 

2IN..BY3 .. ee oe oe ee oe o 16 

TIN. BY3 eo oo a és oe O86 

Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s, per line. 
The Advertising Department only is under the control of the Publishers. 
All other matters referring to the MonTHLY Musica. Recorp (especially 

Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor. nen 


AUGENER & CO., ‘199, Regent Street, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fo aton FANING’S New Pianoforte Piece, 
BONJOUR, Scherzo Peiard 3/- 


- 


By the same Composer. 
HUSH-A-BYE. A Cradle Song, for the Pianoforte  3/- 


Published for the Anthor by 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


‘a bend PIANOFORTE PIECES 
By AUGUST NOLCK. 
GAVOTTE AMOUREUSE, Op, 31. 3/- 


“ This isa taking piece. Here and there are some quaint touches— 
to say nothing of the form itself, which carries one's thoughts back to the 
eighteenth century—and yet both in the music and in the style of the writing 
one can feel that it belongs to the nt. Again, the animato tric com- 
bines both the old and the new. This Gavotte amonreuse, not difficult to 
play. will if we mistake not, soon become popular.''"—Monthly Musicat 

ecord. 





GONDOLIERA. Op. 58. 3/- 


‘ Two pretty trifles, ‘Gondoliera’ and.‘ Gavotte Amoureuse,’ by August 
Nalck, bes: sterling musicianship, and the composer shows a disposition 
to please as well as to instruct.” —Musical Opinion, July, 1902. 


VALSE NOBILE. Op, 66. 3/- 

“*Is fresh and graceful.”—Musicai News, July 5, i902. 
SERENADE in A. Op. 77. 3/- 

“A very delicate and pretty Serenade for piano, by August Naélck, is 
included among Messrs, Augener’s novelties ; though easy, it requires—and 
deserves—to be nicely played.” —Musical News, November 22nd, 1902. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





BORDERS’ Two New Pieces. 
MORCEAU A L’IRLANDAISE. Op. 87. 


For Violin, with Piano Accompaniment 
The same for Violoncello with Piano ... 


ROMANCE AND BOLERO. Op. 88. 
Duo Concertante for Violin and Pianoforte ... 


““ Morceau @ UTIrlandaise, for violin and piano. By W. Borders* 
Gane & Co.) The Irish ‘ Nachklinge,’ to use the word by which the 

rmans so happily describe this class of music, are quite delightfully 
suggested in this piece, which should please a general audience mightily. 
‘‘Romanc: and Bolero,’ by the same composer, mav be also commended, 
though written in the rather conventional fashion admired by those of our 
forbears to whom Italian music was all in all,”—A/xsical News, November 
2and, 1902. 


“‘The music is bright and pleasing.”"—Monthly Musical Record, Nov. 
1902, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





| . IN DEUTSCHES REQUIEM (A German 

Requiem) for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra (Organ ad lib.). 

By JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
Op. 45. 
(With German, English, French, and Italian words.) 
Orchestral Score (Miniature Size), Paper Covers, net, 6/-. 
Vocal Score, net, 4/- 

London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


NEW INSTRUCTIVE VOCAL WORKS. 
| ip eer BORDESE’S Modern Singing Method, 


preceded by Solfeggi. English Text. Complete, price net, 4/4. 
ADAME M. MARCHESI’S 18 Nouvelles 


“ Etudes de Style (Moyenne difficulté) pour Soprano ou Mezzo- 
Soprano, Op. 36. Net, 5/-. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Stret. © 
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CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


' 20 Original Pieces and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. 
Edited and partly arranged by 
ERIC KUHLSTROM. 
Augener’s Edition No. 80878, Net 1s. 


r. Adeste Fideles (‘O come all ye faithful”). 

2. Hark, the herald angels me “ one 

3 Christmas Son s a . E, Grins. 

4. Chorus roe a oan din «. C,. Reinecke. 
we ne we +» C, Gounop. 

«. Scotson CLark, 
. Sicirian Sone. 
Krusc. 

. C. Remecxe. 
» C. REINECKE. 
. C. Reinecke. 


H. F. SuHarre. 
Arr. ‘by W. T. Besr. 
TscHaikowsky. 
. TRADITIONAL. 
». SCHUMANN, 
. E. Van per STRAETEN. 
. S. Bacu. 
CHUMANN. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Tree 
* Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus 
. The Waits. 


: Bells 
re, thoa canker ofa our t joys: 


19. My foot ever sion” 
20. New Year’s Scng ‘ 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


For the Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8087. Price rs. net. 
1. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 


$ Chorus from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach.} 
* & went Himmel hoch.” Choraie from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach.) 





. raha = God . y t] 
5. rest ‘ou, entlemen.” 
J you, g 


. 2. (Mendelssohn. ) 
(Strelezki.) 


eces, 
I 5. Minuet 4 ’Antique. 
(T en 4 


arses cies .) 


CORNELIUS GURLITT S 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


40 short Melodious Pieces for the Piancforte, Op. 140 and 
Op. 1o!.- 


Augener's Edition No. 6148. Bound in cloth, gilt sides andedges. Net, ss. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


10 Pieces, suitable for Chrismastide, arranged for 
VICLIN AND PIANO 


FR. HERMANN. 


220 Net, 2s. (Forming Vol. XIV. of “‘ Albums 
Flee Augener’ s Edition Nos. 7322a-0.) 





By 


Augener’s Edition No. 7 
ome for Violin and 


1. Christmas .. ee 

Tyrolese Christmas Song 

Air from the Christmas Oratorio 
Andante os 

ote of An =. 


oe eed Song .. 

Adoration .. 

9, Christmas Piece, Op. 7™ No. 2 
10. Angelus .. 


The same, arranged for Flute a and Piano by G G. Garibotdi, forming Vol. XIV. 
of t' Albums for Flute and i "  Augener’s Edition No. 77850. 
et 28, .. 


. A. Apam, 
F. GruBer. 
. S. Bacu. 
ih Guruirt. 
«. C. Remnecke. 
. G. GoLTERMANN, 
Epvarp Grixga. 
. BORTNIANSKI. 
+» MENDELSSOHN. 
.. Gowunop. 


ey rprey 





CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 
Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Augener’s Edition No. 89868. Price rs. net. 
SONGS AND PART-SONGS. 
. Christmas Song of the r4th Century . Arr. by Dr. H. Riemann. 
2. Fatherland’s Psalm deo «. Epvaro Grigc. 
> Aria from the Christmas Oratorio «. J. S. Bacu. 
4. Carol from “ Bethlehem” (pert Song)" «. CU, REINECKE. 
5. ChristmasSong «. eco 
6. ees ow ote one bap «. C. REINECKE 
. istmas Be! ove on eee eee «. A, ARMSTRONG, 
. Carol (2-part Son; és me ae ww. A. Morrart. 
g- When the Christ Child comes (2-part Song) ... C. Reinecks. 
CHILDREN’S SONGS, 
10, Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus ... ie . C, Remwecke. 
11. The Christmas Tree Sas ive . C. Retmecks, 


. B. Wecxer.in, 
13. The Christ Child .. . TAUBERT. 
14. The Evening Star ... 


R. ScHUMANN. 





oA R. ScHuMANN. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Wynkvn pe WorDE. 
. ANCIENT, 
F. Gruper, 
Pax. 
‘oLK Sona. 


«- P. Scnutrz. 


15. The Boar's Head ... ie 

16. What ear shall be closed ... 

17. Tyrolese Christmas up - 
3. O Sanctissima 

os O Verdant Fir 


20. New Year's Song ... 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 
A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8986. Price, net, 1s. 
Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
the Door 





s (3 mt Se (C. Reteecba) 
— baa pers Song). (Franz Abt.) 
ale.) 


m . Heale.) 
Sa aes 
ls (=-pare So cake ‘(ier F. oe 


CAROLS AND SONGS OF CHRISTMASTIDE 


Edited and arranged by 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Augener’s Edition No. 4662. Net, 2s. 
*:, ’Tis Christmas now «we Henry Lawes. 
. O come all ye faithful (Adeste “fideles) . Joun R-apinc, 


. Children of the esegorey ie 12TH CENTURY. 
. Epwarp Lops. 


. When leaves come aga . Sik Henry Bisxor. 
Good Ring W. weneutee (empus adest frori- 
0 13TH Century. 


Good Christian men rejoice Un dulci Iubite 14TH CENTURY. 
bringest thou ove — DunsTABLe. 
eos ee .. From “ Meuismata,” 
. Witiram Byro, 
. 13TH Century. 
«- Dr. WAINWRIGHT. 
. MENDELSSOHN. 
17TH CENTURY. 


12. fan the 


a 


12. Christians, awake - 
13. Hark, the herald-angels sing .. eos 
Cold’s the wind and wet’s the rain ... 


3 amy shines bright ae Waits i Senge 
7A Virgin most pure... 
. Jacob's Ladder. 
, see, the heavens smile 
a Sys oy Te a 
"ar. ul ly circling glass 
22. The holly and the i 
23. As was a- 
24. We Yule 


From Sanpy’s CaRoLs. 
Henry Purcatt. 
. Dr. ARNE. 


ing ow» =e = aoe, s CHERRY Trew Caron. 
- 17TH CENTURY. 


® See Our Music Pagis. 





Published by AUGENER & GCO., LONDON: 
199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W.; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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AUGENER’S EDITION VOLUMES. - BOUND IN CLOTH (GILT). 


ARRANGED pg gg TO CLASSES. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
aL aunts BS ACLASICALD, Each roe we a s. @ 
pth oo por bor 
Biography. Z. ato .. 
Bach Album 
Beethoven Album. 
Handel Album. C 
Haydn Album. 
Mendelssohn Al 





BACH, J. S. y dackaaemioneadie ane 8vo .. 6— 
= te Edition, 


——__Complete Pianoforte Works. Octavo Edition. With 

Historical Remarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer. Z.:— 

8030 ~=«-: Vol. I. A, Fuse Ses, With Illustrated Bi » 
Portrait, Metronome, and Historical Notes to each 


Vol. II, 2x Books of Variations, 8 Sate ot eye 
= Pieces, and 4 Piano Duets os 


7 
8036 1. 11.—Complete Symphonies, arr. by E, Pauer, “2 Vols. each 
8064 BRAHMS, J. Select Works. Revised by the Author, Z. 8vo 


9890a-d gb W.H. The ~ LENG Admired Sacred 
Melod: Sic. aH os 4 Vols., each 


7 CHILDREN'S CLASSICS. (E. Pauer.) 4 
Bor6 Chi * The Children's Schabere 
8034 Chi Beeth 8429 The Children’s Schumann. 
8151 i The Children’s Weber. 
oer Musical Pastime for the 
8254 ildren’s Mozart. 8281 Musical Serap-Book. 

8075 CHC AROr Sars WORKS. Revised 


worth ; nt ape ver Scharwenka. 
in 3 Vols., iar pont an nee: (+4 


- 








oe - 


- 





-—— Complete Studies (Folio), by E: Pauer. Z. 
CLASSIC COMPANION, F waad A Collection of easy 
and ey difficult Pieces from the Works of Cae 
Py mag Compress <ftip 1th ak Sep compet 
vit E. Pauer. £. 


ii to Mozart. {Wieh Monar’s Portrait) 

be Vol to Field 
ol, III, Onslow to Schubert. (roth century) 
bes Btn M. Gradus ad Parnassum, or the Art of Playi 
the Pianoforte. 100 a. Newly fingered, p 

by G. Buonamici. C. 4to. 2 Vole each 5 — 
9995 ak “yep ag yeaa Snay Gintne, engi oo 
8100 COURER. F. Piaces de Clavecin, Revues par J. Brahms 

F. Chrysander. . 8vo. eae ene vs yg 7 6 


9905 CRAMER, J.B. ° Studies. + 0 Mme 
Fingering Si 


ted, Expression, 
Directions as to the — 
by & Pooe. ‘With =o o 6— 
8106 —— Etudes. (H. Reinhold.) C. 4to. Limpcloth.. .. 4— 
€109 CZERNY. Etude de la Vélocité. Op. 299. &. Limpcloth 3 — 
8110 —— 40 Daily Studies. Z. 4to. Limpcloth .. oe 2 6 
9907 —— Op.4oo, The School of Fugue Playing. Z. .. ) .. 10 6 
9903a-d —— Op. 500. Theoretical and Practical School. 4 Vols. each 10 6 
9908¢ —— Supplement to same ve -. To 6 
8126 ENGEL, C. Pianoforte School for Young Beginners. £. 
4to, in'cloth 6 — 
8131 ESCHMANN. 81 Mouvements choisis de Haydn —, 
et Beethoven. Arranged in progressive order. é. q@o.. 7 6 








No. Pianoforte Music (continued). Net. 
8275 FAMILY GIFT-BOO THE. 4 Collection of Pianoforte s. d. 


of good 
lected cone cover) Arranged 
on, oo = 
8146 ouRnT, c. Our Silents ‘Site A “Collection of 
Melodies, Ancient and Modern, Op. 106. C. 4te - 7 6 
6148 —— Christmas Album. 40 — Hoty vem, Sure 
and ror. 4to.. C... 


8160 
6181 


HELLER, STEPHEN. Beagrentive Studies. ao Cs oom 
6187* Vol. I. 25 Studies, to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
expression, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46 (H. Itz) .. s— 
6189* Vol. II. 25 Melodious Gratin, Op. 4s - the Art of 
wd Phrasing, Op. SB ce ee ; oe . §= 
8099 KING'S CORONATION BOOK, THE, ee and 
Choral Pieces, Edited by E. Duncan ° 4- 
8207 KULLAK, TH. Child-life. (Kinderleben). 2 Original 
Pieces. Op. 62 and 81. Revised by Cornelius Gurlite aA4w 
8220 LISZT. Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo .. 4 6 
8 —— 28 of Schubert's Lieder, Guanetind (nthe, gaan: 08 
»~ Schubert), 4to .. ; oo 6— 
—— Wagner-Album. Favourite Pieces from Wagner's ' 
transcribed (Portrait of Wagner) 4to Operas 44> 
MENDELSSOHN. Songs without Words. C 4to:— 
36 Lieder ohne Worte — 6 Books os - s- 
42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books - oo 
WORKS. (Pauer.) Octavo Edition :— 
Vol. I. Concertos, Ron &c. Op. 25, 40, 22, 29, 43 ¢ 6 
ih esnemtahwec tt 
an er 4 
Vol. IV. Songs without Words, With Poetical Mottoes 4 6 
MERRY MUSICIANS. sage Dances and other 
cheerful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the pa Yn be 18th centuries. (E. Pauer.) 4to 7 


aay yn Studies for the Maes oy as finishing Lessons 
for Advanced Performers, con 24 Characteristic 
ag sara je at mine Key. Op. 70, 
with Portrait. Revised by E. Pauer, 
With Continental Fingering 
With English Fingering 
MOZART. Complete (22) Sonatas. Folio —_ Finely 


engraved, printed on best stout pa Wide ns. 
Portrait, Revised, Fingered, and Wedd oy by E. Pauer, 


Edition de Luxe, Artistic weariz ae a 
best morocco ‘ ée o- 84 — 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges 
— Complete (63) Pianoforte Works. 
8a5x Vol, I. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait. 
etronome, Historical bao Sa 
3252 bs Il. 2x Books of Variations, 12 
8 Piano Duets. (Pauer) .. 


PIT ie a gn, TER 2 » vols. each s- 


NINETEENTH eee ais hee Pieces by 
tative Composers century. Chrono- 
ee meee Cc. 4to — 


8 Vol. I. 

Sayib Voki, ‘Taubert Lachsen iat Liss, Siler 

8271¢ Bt. Thalbng, He Haberbier, ‘agner, Henselt, Heller, 

Baprd VoL IV. “Srerndale Bennett Cede, Goneed, eid, Rat ae 
271 

8271¢ ~©@ Vol. V. i Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel. 

82717 Vol. VI. Secling, Blow, Rubinstein. ‘ 

ser Vols. IV.—VI. bound in one, with Portrait of Rubinstein ~~ te 6 

tak VEL VIL, Rb, "ctw, Dro, sin, 

8a71¢ Va &, Mackenzie, X. Scharwenka, Nicodé¢, Moszkowski, 


Vols. VI1.—IX. bound in one, with portrait of Scharwenka 10 6 
8300 OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS for the Vinginals and 
Harpsichord, (E. Pauer) ee 


. oe 6 
8297 OLD GERMAN COMPOSERS for the Clavecia. (E. Pauer) "0 o 
8298 OLD ITALIAN COMPOSERS. (E. Pauer).. .. .. 9— 


OWMOOLSSLSLOSLLS 
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AUGENER’S EDITION VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH. 


No. Pianoforte Music (continued). ; 

PAUER, E. New Gradus ad Parnassum, roo Studies for 
the Pianoforte, Selected, the ——. jupplemented and 
Revised by E. Pauer. Limp clot 

Sect. a. les and Velocity 
B. Studies in Thirds and Sixths 
c. School of the Shake on 
D. School of the Arpegsio : 
8, Wrist Studies eee 
F. School of Octaves 
G. Studies in Chords... 


Nee. 
sa 


Legato 
09 ae miele de for the Left Hand... 


7 n Mem pieces 
SCHARWENRA, CAVER 19 Per iek Dances. ‘@ortrait.) gto 
SCHUBERT. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. 8vo :— 
Vol. I. Piano Solo Sowatas, with Portrau, biography, 
Historical Notes, &c. (Pauer.) ee 
bap S- a Nae eg teerompens Be Moments musicaux, ‘Dances, 
uer. 
—- 7 ‘tides fr, transcribed by F. Liszt (Portrait “of Schubert) 
SCH hoor mae ‘Complete Pianoforte Solo Works, with Portrait, 
Historical ae &c. (E. _ a 8v0 :-- 
1to 1m eee eee 
8402 Op. 13 to az eco (te ade) (deel ayiees 
8403 Vol. III. Op. 22 to 68 eee acsened | Toons. wuyene 


8404 
Spee scHU MANS AeBUit of 56 Original Pieces, ‘with Advice 


Musicians, Portrait, &c. (E. Pauer,) 2. 8vo 
8418 SCHUMANN, Album. 56 Piéces (Th.. Kullak). 
8426 —— 
STRA 


onies. Arranged by E. Pauer, complete. 4to ... 
8296 SUNDAY. MUSIC, 


ee AL BUM. ‘avourite Dances. 4to- . 

A Collection of 100 Short "Pieces 
extracted trom the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. (E. Pauer.) 4to ... 

8469 wagunetieet SE ALDI. fon ogg meg wenaee's 
8470 WEBER, C. M. von. Complete ete (a3) anole Sele Woks 
with Portrait, Biography, &c. ited by E, Pauer. 8vo 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
8517 BEETHOVEN. Symphonies, . Pauer,) Ina Vols. each 6 — 
8542 D'OURVILLE. Soirées M 5— 
8554 HAVDN. co Svmvhovies arr. “4 Max Pauer. Oblone ato. 
Vol. I. (Nos. 1 to 5); Vol. II. (Nos. 7 to 12). each Vol. 6 — 
8588 1., 1. MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arr. by Max Pauer. 2 Vols. each 6’ — 
8620 SCHUMANN. Compiete Symphonies. (&. rauer.) Ublong 4.0 6 — 
HARMONIUM. 
8784 LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album. 100 favourite Airs, &c. 
ORGAN. 


6751 to 55- CECILIA. A Cute of Pieces in diverse 
s' Edi W. T. Best. Cs 4to. gE Vols. — 12 — 


NUDH DH BH De DKK 
alaaran%®a2.a0n> 


8401 


4- 
6 6 


we 6— 


ed 
ition, with contents, classified 
po tapers py ony In 2 Vols, © 
VIOLIN. 
Ae Be tien by F. Hermann. gor 


CEuvres modernes 


23 St } Sepa Superior 


7322 Ao 


CEuvres modernes 3 
1354 comet A. ‘Twelve Sonatas for Violin with fi 
fone x accompaniment, wor! 
the yf 4 1 


and with al! 
dications fa for bon 
by Gustav Jensen. 
4936 —— C(Euvres complétes 
Chrysander. Op. x to 6. eo 88 
VIOLONCELLO, 
zooor DUPORT. Method for the Violoncello. Folio _ 
7778 METHODE DE VIOLONCE —- Tirée =, Geuvres 
instructives de Dotzauer, Duport, Kummer, Lee, R 
&c., editée et augmentée par A. Piatti. om and  Fren 
Words, (Portrait of Piatti.) 4to. ... 
VOCAL MUSIC.—Songs. 
Ul 8v0 shape (unless differently stated), 
8806 BEETHOVEN. Complete {67} Son Sia ZE. & G... 
8830 ENGLISH SONGS ‘(100 STANDARD revised, 
fe vats pert ly rewritten by W, A. Barrett... 7 
8844 HUMLAR, , JOHN iy English Songs, by , by Composers chiefly 
and 38t! centuries, 
8926 KINGS" » ienane Lo Music connected with Kings and 
xi ocal Pieces. Edited by E. Duncan. 4to. 
TEDER ALBUM, A Collection of German a for a 
Medium Voice. £.&G. 2 Vol 


lumes ove each 5 


ong a — 


15 — 


‘- 
88541., 11. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, 6, New Burlington Street, London, W.; and 22, Newgate Street B.C. 





No. Vocal Music—Songs (continued), 


8860 MENDELSSOHN. Aa. ‘52 Songs. Cen & oe 
ition ase 


orrar’s Edition 
MOFFAT, ‘ALFRED. The he Minstrelsy of Ireland : 200 Irish 
Son; gs, adapted pte their : EM airs ; sup- 


with 
— The ‘Minstrelsy of Scotland : 200 Scottish Songs, ada 
to their — airs ; arranged and supplemented vei 


historical not 
MOORE, T. re Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 


Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus.Doc., and 


Sir Hen: Bishop 
MOZART. Vocal Album. Complete Songs. (P (Pauer.) 2. &6. 


REINECKE. C, 2 Songs, Wk 
"Original Ean A. 58 aes Portrait. . ga 


Editio 
SCHUE ha Fist Vocal Album. "Be Songs :- _ 


.—— Edition =~ <0 

VOLK LIEDER-ALBUM. "Edited by E. &. a 

WAGNER Vocal Album. 12 Operatic Son £.& G. 

WEBER, F. The Family Singing Book. Z, & 6. ~~ 

or DUETS. Pa 

16 Two- Songs. z. onus ¢. 

18 Vocal Duets, &.& é wy or 

VOCAL TUTOR. 

CRIVELLI, D, F, The Art of Singing. In limp cloth. Folio 
BOUND BOOKS ON MUSIC, é&c. 

“con B ANpee. ” Poetical Introduction to Musical emaand 


ees Alexander ee 
CROKER, RRIS. Handbook for Singers 
School of Practical Composition. 3 Vols., each 
9179 Soopwin, AMINA, Practical Hints on the Technique and 
of Pianoforte Playing, with Illustrations _... 
10110 KNOWLES, “. H.G. Rh "Harmon on th _— ton a 
one x Dr. my eee 


MENDELSSOHN. 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 


snnroduction to the element 


9 tothe Elements of Masic ( 
gigt PETERSON,  BRANKLIN. Elements of 
ny moe ed ito the Study of 
1 — ntroduction to A elt the 
= ** Elements of Music,” ‘ei Seas Student 
, for — Prout’ 's Series of ~¢ 3rd 
1o101/2 —— ieee coe ion to 
tice. a v0 oe Vols. En 
ition 


10103 ——_ Catechism of Music, or 
9182 PROUT, EBENEZER. HARMONY Its — AND 
8vo. Fifteenth Edition .. 


PRACTICE. Demy 
g182a —— Key to « Harmony.” + Fifth Edition 
91826 —— pacer Exercises to “Harmony.” Sixth Edition 
9182 —— = the Additional Exercises to * Harmony. 
9183 —— COUNTERPOINT: By na AND Free. wth 
91834 —— Additional Exercises t Edition 
918 —— DOUBLE COUNTERPOIN — CANON, 
~~ Third Edition 
Demy ee Fourth Edition - 
— FUGAL ANALYSIS. Demy 8vo. Third Edition ; 
MUSICAL FOR Demy 8vo. Fourth Edition 
— APPLIED FORMS. Demy 8vo. Third Edition _... 
— THE er ie Vol. 1.—The Technique of the 


Instruments. 
— Vol. - a gee ee COMBINATION. ‘and Ed. 
RIEMANN, DR. H on pe of — pe pr acm 
Bin Guide & to Instrument 
techism of Mi 
Part A 


) 
usic. Crown 





9185 
— 


History of Musical Ceenits, aid History of 
Tone Ciaensane Notations... 


Part II. listory of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices 

—— Catechism of Pianoforte Playing ... 

— Aaya of). 8. Baa Bach’ ‘48 Preludes and Fugues ” -— 
>} . 

Bart udes and Fugues... —.... 


9200 —— Dictionary 3 Music, Translated by J. S, Shedlock, BA 
poor os — — or the Theory of Func- 
10108 RIMBAULT. te Pianoforte its Origin, Progress, and 
Construction, - 
9193 RUBINSTEIN, a. Mesic aad 
9211 SCHROEDER, PROF, C. 
Catechism of 


9212 -— 


and its Masters. A Conversation 
ggg ec! en yiaging 
Handbook “eG Condveting 7 Tanlaed | wed J J. Matthews. 

gre STI —— J. a pe wera penp 


ae 
9177, THOUGHTS OF GREAT ae (La Ma =: 
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OVELTIES OF AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 


published between July and December, 1902. 


Fdion ~—_ PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


9882a-e ABECEDARIAN IN PIANOFORTE PLAY- 
iNG, Elementary Pianoforte School ne ge 
in easy steps leading from the first ia cor eg Van 
to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s Fi 
Sonatina inc. New Edition. C. 5 Books each net 


60232 BACHE, F. E. Souvenirs vis a 
and fingered by C. Bache. ade 

Book I. a wy Gai, M line, Bon Matin. 

A eee Rigas 


6090 BURGMULLER, F. 12 Studies (Brilliant and 
Melodic). Op. 105. (O, Thiimer) C.... net 


CLEMENTI, M. 6 Sonatinas. Op, 37 and Op. 38. 
Carefully revised and fingered tor Teaching 

(A. ~~ 04 : 
8097 Continental Fingering . dus ove vos §=— Bet 
8098 English Fingering ies aa vo) Met 


61062 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. misopte Saluting the 
Colours. Concert-March. Op. 5t ooo. 7 OE 


CRESCENZO, COST. DE. Ricordo di chaps 
Nocturne, Op. 198: C. .. 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Masical Pastime. 


Six short Pieces, oe 60 :— 
4. Before Dawn .. ua 


=i ewly revised 


oe 


5. March .. 
6. Rondino (Finale) 


ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Etincelles (Sparks). 6 Short 
Melodious Sketches : — 
1, La Poupée (Doll's Valse) . 
2. Danse des Fées (Fairy Dance) 
3 Chant du Berceau (Cradle Song) .. 
4. En Mai (Joyous May) Ses 
5. La Chasse (Hunting Song) 
6. Badinage (Teasing)... et 
— 5 Morceaux. Op. 18 :-— 
No. 1. Berceuse oss 
2. Papillon ee 
3. Valse brillante 
4. Liebestraum... 


FANING, EATON. Bonjour. Scherzo (4) 
GAUTIER, L. Jack o' Hearts. Scottish Barn Dance 


4982 GOUNOD, C. Faust, Potpourri by S, Esipoff net 
— ‘‘Faust,” arranged by E. Kuhlstrom, 
March and Soldiers’ Chorus ___... aes 
Concert Arrangement... sae ps et 
Waltz and Chorus... é net 
—— Minuet arranged by Cornelius Gurilitt. CG 


GURLITT, C. Hunting Song. aus 4 
Op. ror, No, 19. £. and C, 

— La Plainte. Op. =e serine for the Left Hand, 
&. and C. eee «. each 


HENNESSY, SWAN. Two Studies. New Edition 
revised by the Composer, with fingering ad Miss 
Carrie Townshend. C. 


KIRCHNER, FRITZ. sebiay ta» Op. 928 
— Chanson d’Amour. Op. 934. C. 


6195 KRUG,A. Santa Claus Album. 12 Musical Bagatelles 
Op. «. net 


KUHLSTROM, ERIC. ‘‘ Daisy CuHatns.” A 
collection of easy Pianoforte Pieces, varying in 
difficulty from Clementi’s first Sonatina in c up to 
Mozart's easy Sonata in C major (intended as a 
sequel to Kuhlstrom’s Primula Series of Albums 

of very easy original pieces). C. Series III. - 
47. Brunner. Polonaise sis ae dias 

The ee Chamois 





Number, KUHLSTROM. “ Datsy CHAINS” (continued) — 
5. Brunner. Rustic Dance .., 
52. Enckhausen. M 
53. André. Rondo ae 
54- Brunner. To the woods, away ! 
ss Kuhlstrom. The Gazelle... a 
jiller. La Retraite 
= Enckhausen. Rondino ... 
58. O. Wagner. Amine Sketch 
59. Taubert. Slow W: 
60. O. Wagner. A Souvenir” f 
— THE PaimuLa Series OF PIANOFORTE 
ALBuMs, Second Series. A collection of Popular 
Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in an easy style, 
and advancing in difficulty from Clementi’s first 
Sonatina in GC; selected, edited, and partly arranged 
by Eric Kuhlstrom. age 
5893 56 National Songs and Dances of different nations, 
arranged by C. Gurlitt ... ete ee ~ 
5894 18 School Marches te 
5895 38 a and Dances, arranged by C. Reinecke, 


5896 42 Folk-songs and ‘Dances, arranged by Cc. Reinecke. 
Book II. ... wo “Met 


so0o2 LISZT, F. Bénédiction de Dieu ens la Solitude. 
(O. Thimer) ... = Ret 


MANLY, FRANK. iiiilibk bs IN Go -eoe . 


62352, 3 MAYER, C, Grave and rai to Characteristic 
Pieces. C. 2 Books + each, net 


MERKEL, G. iéme Valse brillante. Op. 22. C... 
ao A pe panna — of Spring). » 


NEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A uticakdn of 
’ Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most 
elementary up to concert standard; selected, 

edited, and fingered by O, Thiimer. fal _ 
6616 Book XVI. Highest Grade. Series II. 4 Studies 
by Chopin, Henselt, Liszt, and Seeling net 


NOLCK, AUGUST. Valse brillante. Op. 68 ... 
— Premiére Valse de Salon. Op. 74 bie “ 
— Serenadein a. Op. 77 ... ong 

—- Deuxiéme Valse de Ph il Op. 8r ols 

—— Under thy Lattice. Serenade, Op. 83 


8339 wake ang) G. or dans le “ ancien, 
Op. 77 . ‘a i 


net 


PIT ks P. Tarantella, C ‘sb Ke 

6335 REGER, MAX. Aus der Jugendzeit. 20 Short 
Pieces. Op. 17 “a, an 

6336 —— Improvisationen, Op. 18. 8 Pieces ae 
6337 —— Adquarellen (Kleine Tonbilder). Op.25 net 


8362h RUBINSTEIN, -A. Album of Favourite Piano 
Pieces. Book VIII, Four Serenades. C, net 
— Select works,revised and nant wr Thiimer :— 
36. Valse 
37. Polka ... vive see et 
38. Polka-Mazurka : ove 
39. Galop ni 


SAINT-SAENS, C. Colcniies March, Op. 117 :— 
63774 Arranged by the Composer mea on. ee 
63776 Arranged by Stepan Esipoff _... i, 


6396 SCHUTT,.E. Deux Bluettes (, Priére du Matin ; 
2, AuSoir)... Sei set 


STERN, L. A, ro a Musique, Plaisanterie 
musicale. C, ... ove 


6454 TOFFT,A. 4 Airs Mélancoliques. Op. ae net 


6501/ STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
dep sf Music and the Royal College of Music for. Local 
Examinations in Music, 1903 (uniform with the 
Examination Volumes in Augener’s Edition for 
1891-1902). Inix Volumes. C. ... each net 


° 
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NOVELTIES OF AUGENER & CO. published within the last quarter (contznued). 


a ORGAN, . a. | amter, VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (continued). 


11630 PFEIFFER, G. = dans le ques ancien. Yo 
77. Arranged by 


PORPORA, NICCOLO. La Chasse, arranged by 
A. Moffat we nde pa ods 


9819)_ — J. S. - Organ Works, Vol, > Edited by 
E. H. Turpin. oOhlene folio : ees 


MEYERBEER, G. Schiller March. pone for 
the Organ (Pedal Obbligato) by J. Wodehouse ... 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


106 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Ethiopia Saluting the 
Colours, Concert-March, Op, 51. oe = Met 


THE ‘“CORNFLOWER” SERIES of Pianoforte 

es ¥ a, to _— at yy d'un Violon 

* Primu ries and t Na y Chains’ 

Series of very easy original Pianoforte Pieces ; SQUIRE, W. H. Op. 24. Bousrée . 
edited and revised by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. :— — Op. 25. Meditation wee 
. Reinecke, Peasants’Chorus ... ..... —— Op. 26, Humoresque 


Allegro... 7590 TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Album of Ronee ‘ie 
Polonaise... Edited and partly arranged by F. Hermann net 


Allegretto we 
ish Dance ... VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 
BORDERS, W. Morceau a l’Irlandaise. Op. 87 ... 


Début 
Andantino 
Tarantella j 
Romance... ssooa, 8 HEIM, ERNST, Abecedarian in Violoncello 

Playing. 45 Elementary Pieces. Arranged for 
Violoncello, with Pianoforte Fog ym by 
Gustav Schnell. Two Books, each net 


\ Concone. ‘Melody ... pnd 
- Concone. oo 
RUBINSTEIN, ANTON. 3 Salon Pieces (Op. 11), 
for Viola and Pianoforte, arranged for Violoncello 


. Diabelli.. Rondino... fe 
. Concone. Quick March | 
and Pianoforte by Fr. Hermann :— 
Moderato con moto... wn a ee §=— WE 


Diabelli, Andante and Allegro a 
Enckhausen, Waltz des wit 
Allegro con moto ost ons one a Bet 
Allegretto pee bes ane oa weet ee 


3 Gurlitt.. Gavotte ... 
INSTRUMENTAL, 


Thomas... 


7549 RAFF. Tarantella. Op. 85. No. 6... Pe 


SAURET, E. Idylle. Morceau de Salon. Op. 59, 
No.5 ... 


11698 SCHOBERT. Sonate we le Clavecin, _Accompagns 


POV onPy pe 


Enckhausen, Rondino ... silt 
18. André. The Musketeers’ March... 
-19. Gurlitt. Negro Dance ‘ 
20. André. Coronation March 


PY PH HPP HN NYDN DPHNNHHNHHNHDHD 
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! 
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6914 GOUNOD, C. Faust. Potpourri by S, Esipoff net 
6923 —— March and Soldiers’ Chorus from ‘‘ Faust.” 
Arranged by E. Kuhlstrom. C. ... <a e 


Spene, $ BRU, A. Double Blossoms (Kleine Bliten) 
Op. anal to Melodious Pieces in easy style. 
J “a 2 Books, each net 


8595 PFEIFFER, G. “Gigue dans le eg ancien. 
Op. 77 .« ae Soe 


6997 SAINT-SAENS. Coronation March, ate nasi pe 
the Composer ... 


VIOLIN AND ” PIANOFORTE. 


7322 ALBUM, arranged by Fr. Hermann. Vol. 1s 
(Arensky, Dobrzynski, Field, Gautier, Raff, 
Rubinstein, Squire, Strelezki, and Weber),.. net 


BORDERS, W. Morceau 4 I'Irlandaise. Op. 87. 


—— Romance and Bolero. ag 88. Duo Con- 
certante.. 


DAVID, FERD. Hempenibreniee (Souveni). From 
‘*Bunte Reihe.” Op. 30, No.2 ... a 
MOFFAT, ALFRED. La Gracieuse, sihepaiion - 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS, revus et arrangés par 
F. Hermann :— 
. A. Arensky. Serenade... a 
. A. Strelezki. Menuet a !’Antique_ 
. J. F. Dobrzynski. Les Larmes ... 
. C. M. v. Weber. Maienbliimchen 
J. Raff. Chanson suisse ... 
. A, Rubinstein. Barcarole .. 
. A, Adam. Christmas 
G. Goitermann, Berceuse ... 
. E, Grieg. Christmas Song 
- Bortniansky. Adoration ... 
. ——s Christmas Piece. “Op. 72, 


» S yA L’ Angelus 

Gautier. Le Secret .. 
5: J. S: Bach. My heart ever faithful 
. G. B. Pergolese, Air 

P. Tschaikowsky. Christmas (Noél) 


- 


laalllil || 
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ALBUM for Flute and Piano, arr. by G, Gariboldi :— 

77850 Vol. XIV. (Adam, Gruber, J. S. Bach, Gurlitt, 
Reinecke, Goltermann, Grieg, eae 
Mendeissohn, and Gounod) net 

7785p Vol. XV. (Arensky, Strelezki, Dobrzynski. Field, 
Weber, Gautier, Raff, Rubinstein, and Squire) net 


6106¢ COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Ethiopia a the 
Colours. Concert March for Orchestra. 
String Parts. (Violin I., Violin IT , Viola, a 
and sass) each, net 
Full score and wind. parts to be had on hire only from 
the Publishers, 


GAUTIER, L, LeSecret. Violoncello and Pianoforte 


55982, 6 HEIM, ERNST. Abecedarian in Violin Playing. 
45 Pieces for Violin with accompaniment of a 
second Violin. 2 Books, each net 

— ARENA. A Collection of Duets for Two Violins, 
arranged in progressive order, carefully 
and annotated :— 

118072 Book Vile, Duets in all positions + seas by 
Haydn, J. B. Viotti, and Campagnoli net 

11808a Book Vilia. Duets in all positions (very difficult), 
by C. de Bériot and M. Hauptmann . 


NOLCK, A. 30 Studies for the Violoncello (in pro- 
gressive order). fa 

118572 BooklI. First Position a aa 

118576 » Il, Upto the Fourth Position .. ww. ~~ et 


PITT, P. Scéne de Ballet, from ‘‘ Silhouettes.” 1st 
Set. Op. 4, No. 1. Transcribed for Orchestra 
by the Composer :— 
71632 Full Score ...  «.. see cw | peat) SOB 
71636 Orchestral Parts ...  .. a> ae 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON. 3 Salon Pieces. Op. 11. 

For Viola and Pianoforte. Edited by Fr. 
Hermann :— 

' 7638a. Moderatocon moto «. es bes oe | «Met 

76385 Allegro con moto Pay coe 

7638¢ Allegretto ise aoe 


77636 WERNER, JOS. 40 Propiesnivs Duets for Two 
Violoncellos. Op. 51, Book II. ... -. = et 
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AUGENER’S NOVELTIES (comtinued)— 


. Eait‘on VOCAL. s. d. 


4662 CAROLS and SONGS of Christmastide. Edited and 
arranged by Edmondstoune Duncan oe net 2— 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Over the Hills. From 
the “ African Romances.” Op. 17, No. 6:— 
No. . (Original), in. 2, inB each net 1'— 
——_ How Shall I Woo Thee? From the ‘African ~~ 
Romances.” Op. 17, No. 7 a : 
In G flat (original), in F, in D . ove each net 2 — 
CONCONE-MARCHESI. peaiit and Vocalises, 
with marks of expresgion and phrasing by Madame 
M. Marchesi :— 
—— I5 "ae (intended as finishing Studies), 


67924 Soprano (or Mézzo vcueaiend ow. met t— 
67926 Alto (or Contralto) . ey a. Ew 


COWEN, F. H. O Swallow, ier a Song :— 
1,in E. 2, in D flat +m cA each net 2 — 


GERMANIA, A Collection of German Songs, with 
English and German words 
No. 750. Abt, Fr. Sweet Star < of my Wanderings, 
Good- ere ne Nacht, du mein _herziges 
Kind) net 1 — 
No. 7s. Taubert Ww. "Good-Night ‘(Guten Abend) 


°° 
No. 752. Rubinstein, A. .The Asra (Der Asta) 
InDminor .. I— 
No. 7 Mendelssohn, F. I hear a bird (Ich bor 
ein Véglein locken) . I— 
No. 754. Taubert, W. In Distant Lands (In on 
Fremde). In F minor ‘us eo. «met I — 


HANDEL, G, F. Select Songs gan: the Oratorios 
and. Operas. Edited by H. Heale :— 
No. 36. Recit., ‘ My arms! Against this Gorgias 
willl go” ; ; and Air, ‘‘ Sound an alarm,” for 
Tenor. From “Judas Maccabeeus” net xr — 
37- Recit., ‘‘My cup is full”; and Air, ‘Shall 
I in Mamre’s fertile plain?” for Bass. 
From ‘‘Joshua” net 1 — 
38. Recit., “If I give thee honour due” ; and 
Air, ‘Let me wander not unseen, for 
Soprano. From ‘'L’Allegro” .... net 1 — 
39. Recit., ‘‘ No ‘more in Sion”; and Air, 
“ Wise men flatt’ ring,’ for Soprano. From 
‘Judas Maccaberus ” ~. met I— 
40. Recit., ‘‘Blest be the Lord ne and Air, 
‘** What though I wp. for Alto. From 


“Solomon” ... wo. a o- 
HATTON, J. L. Trios for Female Voices. 8v0 :— 

4262 Come follow, follow me se -. Met —4 
4263 Whovwill to the Greenwood hie? ... = =net —4 
HENSCHEL, G. Dcv’ é la Sorella? me Italian 

and English words ... eee oe. net 2— 
HOFMEYR, ADRIAN. The Dawn of Peace. | 
Song for Contralto or Baritone... we Met 2 — 


8862 MOORE, T. Complete Irish Melodies, with Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments by Sir John Steven- 
son, Mus.Doc., and Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
Bd. net 5/-, net 26 
BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
9186. PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A.Lond. Fugal Analysis : 
A Companion to ‘‘Fugue.” Being a Collection of 
Fueues put into Score and Analysed. 3rd Edition, 
with Analytical Index. Demy 8vo. Bound, net 5 — 


9189 —— The Orchestra; Vol. 1.—‘*The Technique of 
the Instruments.” Third Edition. Demy. 8vo. 
Bound net one poi net 5 — 


g200* RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Dictionary of Music, 
Translated by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. Third 
Edition, with Appendix. ... Bound, net 15 — 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
Also 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
and City Branch, 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 





 Brcstnscaatad FANTASIAS, -ETC., FoR TRE 


ORGAN, 
By W. T. BEST. 
Christmas Fantasy on Ancient English ee & Chlseeeiey &. ay 
Augeners Edition No, 8756 ae oe met 1 — 
Christmas Fantasia. : 
Augener’s Edition No. 5855... oso — a0 oo és net 1— 


Christmas Pastorale." 
Augener’s Edition No. 5837 _... bd Tee 7 met r— 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, thie poe 
22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


HEY PURCELL’S SONGS. 
Arranged and edited by ALFRED MOFFAT. 


s a 
“*T attempt from Love's sickness to fly” «6 0 0. esses te 
‘* Nymphs and Shepherds, come away.” From The Libertine... 3 — 


"Ye twice ten-hundred Deities.” From The Indian Queen .. “~~ 


“Of songs we note Purcell’s well-known ‘I attempt from Love’s sickness 
to fly,’ with an excellent = eet soommpentnent evolved from the 
figured bass by Mr. Alfred Moffat.”’—A theneum. 


“In ew gel and Shepherds, come away,’ by Hency Purcell, we have 


a song wi the old composer wrote while in his teens, but it bears no. 
traces of immaturity, and is, indeed, one of the freshest and most engagin 
ditties ever woos by an English musician. Taste ‘and skill are display 

in the pia’ -~ accompaniment arranged by Alfred Moffat.”"—T7he Daily 


Telegraph. 


“* First among the examples of vocal music we meet with Henry Purcell’s 
‘I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly,’ arranged. and edited, with pianoforte- 
accompaniment,. from the original score by Alfred ‘Moffat. . We called 
attention recently to a similar arrangement by the musician just mentioned 
of § Nymphs and Shepherds,’ and here, as there, he has clothed the old 
composer's lovely melody with simple and appropriate harmonies.”—7he- 
Daily Telegraph. 7 





aes VOCAL DUETS 


By HENRY PURCELL. 


Edited and arranged, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
from the original Edition, by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


1. Let us Wander, Gavotte. 

2. Lost is my Quiet. 

3. My Dearest, my Fairest. 

4. Sound the Trumpet. 

5. Shepherd, Shepherd, leave decoying. 

6. Two Daughters of this Aged Stream. 
Augener’s Edition No. 4129, Net 1s. 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 199,. Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


IOLIN or VIOLA,—Wanted, trio, quartett, or 

ensemble work with good amateurs, by lady cthiy Musica 

Also lessons. Address, M. H., Office of ‘* Monthly Musical 
Record,” Augener’s, 199, Regent ‘Street, W. 





M® E. VAN DER STRAETEN gives Piano, 


Violoncello, Choral Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint 
Lessons. For terms, apply at 40, Alma Square, St. John’s Wood. 





So nena ic mceneel VIOLIN (1720) for Sale. 
Known as the Champion Violin. Price 41,050. Can be seen by 
grins sv one day’s notice, at Ronert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington. 








